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Keeping 


ULL up the slack—don’t let your dealer in- 
terest lag. Keep dealer contacts alive; pro- 
ductive; profitable. Others are doing it. 


And the Heinn Loose-Leaf System of Catalog- 


ing is the backbone of their plan. It affords a 
constant, sales-building contact with dealers. It 
is a sales stimulus. It is the common choice of 
successful sales managers in all lines, the country 
over. 


Modern loose-leaf catalogs, bound in durable 
Heinn Binders, distinctive in appearance, ac- 
curately indexed and easily posted, result in 


(-ontact 


quick, timely distribution of important sales 
facts. Dealers cooperate towards the successful 
operation of this modern catalog system because 
it means money in their pockets. 


If your catalog does not provide for timely, 
helpful contact with your trade, the services of a 
Heinn Catalog Engineer will help you get one 
that will. Write for details. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 
Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 FLORIDA ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HEINN BINDERS 


May by day catalogs* 


gay that last year after year 
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EXECUTIVES 


ETAUTO STROP RAZOR 
UTILITY: KNIFE 


* 


WATCH CHAIN 
KNIFE 


with a thousand ) 
uses 


OT just the conventional sort 

of thing that comes to men’s 

desks every day. Something different 
— attractive — useful — 


The Valet AutoStrop Utility Knife. | 


_ Instantly men slip it on to their watch 
chains or into their vest pockets. Be- 
cause it sharpens pencils perfectly, 
opens mail and packages, cuts paper, 
string, clippings—nips the end of a 
cigar and is handy for cleaning the 
nails. 


Finished in nickel-silver it will not ; 
tarnish. It is made to hold the new 
Valet AutoStrop blade—easily re- 
placed and obtainable everywhere. 


This corking little knife is a lasting 
gift, souvenir or prize. Goes big at 
conventions and at the holiday season. 
It costs no more than a good cigar. 
Any trademark name or slogan may 
be die-stamped on the metal holder. 
Ask us for quantity prices—or let us 
send a sample. 


FREE TO EXECUTIVES 


Simply write us on your business 
letterhead and we will send a new 
Valet AutoStrop Utility Knife with 
our compliments. Use it yourself and 
figure out its advertising value. We 
will send a booklet giving the experi- 
ences of well known firms who find 
these knives of real advertising value. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. 
Dept. J, Sales Industrial Division 
656 First Avenue, New York 


They Say That— 


E. A. LALUMIER, former comptroller of 
Armour & Company, Chicago, has 
been elected treasurer of the Stude- 
baker Corporation—succeeding J. A. 
OVERLOCK, who is now assistant to 
the president. H. E. DALTON, general 
auditor, has also become secretary, and 
K. V. ELLioTT, who has been a prac- 
ticing certified public accountant, as- 
sistant treasurer. 

The appointment of Mr. Overlock was 
made necessary by the recent election 
of A. R. ERSKINE, president of Stude- 
baker, as chairman and chief executive 
officer of Pierce-Arrew. 


Davis BLACK, formerly treasurer of 
Page & Shaw, Inc., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, has been appointed director 
of sales of H. D. Foss & Company. 


L. D. BEARDMORE has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Deming 
Company, Salem, Ohio, succeeding A. 
F. ScAIFE who has resigned to join the 
copy staff of the Kritchbaum-Liggett 
Company, Cleveland agency. 


FreD E. HoRNADAY, Washington, D. 
C., has been appointed business man- 
ager of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, succeeding C. V. MAUDLIN, 
who leaves this week to organize a 
commercial bureau of applied eco- 
nomics. 

For the past two years Mr. Hornaday 


has been a member of the advertising 


staff of the United States Daily and 
for several years was a field secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


A. S. ARCHER has become Pacific 
Coast district sales manager of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills and will have 
his headquarters in San Francisco. For 
the past twenty years he has been with 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Com- 


pany. 


District sales headquarters for the 
South have just been opened by the 
Mohawk mills, in the Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia, with Har- 
VEY SMITH in charge. + 

GeEorGE H. ADAMS, formerly chief en- 
gineer of the Bock Bearing Company, 
and more recently automotive engineer 
of the SKF Industries, has been ap- 
pointed director of sales of the Bunt- 
ing Brass & Bronze Company. 


M. S. TINSLEY, who for the past sev- 
eral years has been Eastern district 
sales manager, of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, has become district 
sales manager operating from the new 
office of the -corporation at Dallas. 
F, B. WANSELOW will succeed him in 
the East. 


GEORGE E. WILLIS, associated with the 
Studebaker Corporation for the past 
fifteen years and more recently man- 
aging director of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration of Australia, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company. 


E. A. Doran has been elected a vice- 
president of Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
paper company, San Francisco. He 
will have entire charge of the pur- 
chasing department, and of the sales 
departments of the San Francisco divi- 
sion and the branches in Northern 
California. 


G. VAN S.uys has resigned as general 
manager of the Hayes Products Cor- 
poration, makers of moldings, instru- 
ment boards and other products for 
automobiles at Lansing, Michigan. 
Offices of the Hayes Corporation will 
be moved to those of the Victor Body 
Corporation at Lansing. There will, 
however, be no consolidation of the 
two firms. 
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The Fallacy of 100 Per Cent 


Distribution 
With 20 years of experience as a business analyst, 
retained by some of the largest manufacturers in the 
country, Mr. Paull has had much experience on 
which to base his claim that many manufacturers 
are duplicating sales efforts unnecessarily and piling 
up distribution costs by seeking one hundred per 
cent distribution. Mr. Paull was the first chief of 
the Domestic Distribution Department of the De- 
partment of Commerce, appointed by Herbert 
Hoover. He was executive secretary of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry and is now 


president of the Institute of Carpet Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. Another article will appear soon. 


We find lead pencils and many unre- 


tendency of overproduction, first, 

to overdistribute, and then dam 

up the channels of its outlets with 
surplus goods. The reaction is always 
unfavorable, and it cannot be other- 
wise. Yet we find today that all man- 
ufacturers are apparently striving to 
sell the largest possible amount of 
goods to the largest possible number 
of outlets, with not sufficient thought 
of the consequences. 

In the retail field we see every- 
where the results of selling goods out- 
side of their normal channel. We find 
coffee and preserves in drug stores, 
ani many other articles that are alien. 


|: APPEARS to be an inevitable 


lated items in cigar stores, and if the 
tendency is carried to its ultimate pos- 
sibility we shall have all retail stores 
carrying pretty much the same goods. 

We have far too many retail stores, 
and their increase is encouraged by the 
determination of a great many manu- 
facturers to secure 100 per cent dis- 
tribution. When a large number of 
sales plans are analyzed there is no 
economic justification for crowding 
our distributive machinery with more 
outlet units than it can profitably en- 
dure. Even in the retail field it has 
been demonstrated time and again that 
the most profitable selling cannot be 
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BY IRVING S&S PAULL 


Irving S. Paull 


conducted through every existing store. 
Yet we have a swarm of specialty 
salesmen guided solely by the neces- 
sity of securing volume, who are en- 
couraging, with every known scheme 
of selling, a lot of inefficient and poor- 
ly financed retailers. 

It is generally thought that 100 per 
cent distribution is desirable with 
widely advertised articles that sell at 
small prices and appeal to all classes 
of trade. But even with specialties of 
the kind an attempt at 100 per cent 
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distribution adds to the prevailing con- 
fusion, and the encouragement of the 
inefficient tends to demoralize our gen- 
eral distribution. 

For example, let us consider a neigh- 
borhood that is served by two grocery 
stores. We will imagine that these 
stores furnish adequate distribution 
for the people living in their imme- 
diate community. They are both mak- 
ing money, paying their bills and carry- 
ing sufficient variety and stock to sup- 
ply the neighborhood. But another 
store comes into competition with 
them. Usually the new store is a small 
affair started by someone who knows 
little or nothing of the grocery busi- 
ness. In thousands of instances it has 
been proved that such a newcomer will 
exist only for a few months, and that 

he will considerably 
demoralize the mer- 
chandising of the 


@ \\ neighborhood be- 
% : 


fore he fails. He 
cannot create 
new volume, 
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and he cannot grow except at the ex- 
pense of established business. 
Nevertheless, the newcomer will 
have no trouble at all in securing all 
of the goods he wants for very little 
money. With three or four hundred 
dollars he can pay a month’s rent, buy 
his fixtures and lay in a stock of at 
least a thousand dollars’ worth of 
groceries. He can do practically the 
same if he wants to enter one of sev- 
eral other fields. He knows nothing of 
the real needs of the neighborhood, 
and he is forcing himself into a field 
that is already adequately supplied. 


Manufacturers’ Fault 


Now, newcomers of the kind could 
not add to the burden of distribution 
if it were not for the tremendous pres- 
sure which originates with manufac- 
turers to gain more outlets for the dis- 
tribution of advertised and other prod- 
ucts. Multiplicity of poorly managed 
and under-financed retail outlets 
spreads merchandising so hazardously 
that it costs the manufacturers of the 
country millions of dollars in useless 
selling effort. We are all agreed that 
there are too many retail stores. I 
have not met a manufacturer in the 
last five years who did not agree with 
this statement. Yet the majority of 
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manufacturers who agree will take a 
chance in furnishing goods to any re- 
tail enterprise when they know that 
they are gambling with the odds 
against them, and that the new outlets 
will merely add to the present demor- 
alization of our distribution. 

There are strong indications that we 
are not going to get very far with 
cleaning up distribution until both 
manufacturers and wholesalers de- 
termine to support those in the retail 
field who deserve to continue—those 
who enter the field with proper cap- 
ital, experience and character equip- 
ment—and refuse hazardous credit to 
those who are unqualified. Further- 
more, all signs indicate that the 
determination of whether a newcomer 
should be furnished with merchandise 
depends just as much on the economic 
conditions of the community which 
he intends to serve as it does on his 
qualifications and the amount of his 
capital. 


Concentrate on 60 Per Cent 


Basing my opinion on the study of 
the merchandising of many lines, I 
am convinced that any manufacturer 
today can sell more goods and earn 
more profit by concentrating his sell- 
ing effort within about 60 per cent 


“There are strong indications that we are not going 
to get very far with cleaning up distribution 


until both manufacturers and wholesalers de- 
termine to support those in the retail field 
who deserve to continue—those who enter 
the field with proper capital, experience 
and character equipment — and refuse 
hazardous credit to those who are 
unqualified,” 


Mr. Paull. 


states 


of the retailers in his line. In the 
merchandising of advertised specialties 
an enormously powerful factor is fre- 
uently overlooked, and it is the 
sbiliey of the better class of dealers 
to sell the merchandise they buy. The 
manufacturer cannot gain this influ- 
ence by attempting to sell 100 per 
cent of the stores in his line. He 
is advertising mainly for the 
prestige it gives his goods, and 
there is no doubt that he can 
build his business more 
solidly and profitably by 
allowing both wholesalers 
and retailers to enjoy 
some of the prestige 
created by this ad- 
vertising. 
Incidents ‘0 
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prove this statement can be 
found in all parts of the 


country. Several large 
wholesale concerns in 
both the grocery and 


drug fields have secured 
astonishing results by co- 
operating with and educating 

their retail customers. Recently 
a wholesale grocer who is pro- 

moting advanced selling methods 
reported that 110 independent retail 
grocers are now accepting his service, 
and that the average increase due to 
improved methods is approximately 40 
per cent. His star case is a retail 
grocer who bought $1,200 worth of 
dry groceries during June last year 


‘An intelligent analysis of markets 
and outlets in any territory will re- 
flect the folly of over-duplication of 
outlets. When a manufacturer does any- 
thing that tends to encourage over-dupli- 
cation without contributing to the increase of 
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consumption, he merely increases his selling 
cost and reduces the possibility that any other 
manufacturer in his line will receive an adequate 


profit on service rendered. He aids demoralization.” 


and increased his volume to $5,700 in 
the same month this year. 

Results of this kind certainly prove 
that it is better to encourage initiative 
on the part of the retailer and to co- 
operate with properly equipped and 
financed merchants to build up their 
business in adequately supplying the 
needs of their neighborhoods. In 
many instances, I have observed, two 
or three good retailers in a large 
neighborhood will sell more volume 
of an advertised food or other prod- 
uct than ten or twelve retailers will 
sell in competition. 


Unsound Policy 


This is a statement that it will be 
hard for the manufacturers suffering 
under the 100 per cent distribution 
fallacy to understand or even to be- 
lieve. But if they will do a little 
experimenting and study their dis- 


tribution problems from the retailer — 


back to their warehouses, rather than 
from their factories to the retailer, 
they will find that the old policy of 
selling everybody who can be induced 
to buy their goods is unsound. 

in the wholesale field we find the 
Same state of demoralization, due to 
the desire of manufacturers to sell 


every wholesaler who can be persuaded 
to stock their merchandise. Such a 
manufacturer fails to realize that the 
building up of his business does not 
depend on the number of orders he 
is able to take, but rather on what 
happens to his goods in the channels 
of distribution. However, the manu- 
facturer who carefully selects his 
wholesalers and confines his goods to 
those who conduct their business in 
an orderly manner is a rare exception. 


Demoralization 


The demoralization that this fallacy 
is responsible for has been repeated 
again and again. The manufacturer 
goes into new territory. His specialty 
salesmen detail the retail trade, and 
frequently only one wholesaler can be 
induced to stock the line and look 
after the future business. If this 
wholesaler is diligent and builds up a 
business on the line, he is merely 
creating something of value for his 
competitors. Sooner or later, as the 
business on the line grows, one of 
his competitors sends an order to the 
manufacturer. It is not likely that 


the manufacturer will realize that in 
accepting the order he is demoralizing 
the business already established. Nine 
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times out of 
ten the manu- 
facturer will 
look on this order 
as additional busi- 
ness, whereas in 
many cases it will 
have the ultimate effect 
of reducing his volume. 
After the order is 
shipped, it is likely that 
the purchaser has bought the goods 
merely to take advantage of com- 
petitive conditions by cutting the 
price. If he does this, the whole- 
saler who built up the trade will 
immediately lose interest and his sell- 
ing effort will decline. Then, so far 
as the manufacturer is concerned, he 
is represented in the territory by two 
competitive distributors who are mere- 
ly taking orders for the goods when 
they are called for, rather than by 
one aggressive and diligent selling 
representative. You can carry this 
line of reasoning as far as you want 
and in all parts of the country you 
(Continued on page 378) 


C. M. Chester, Jr., president of the 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., whose 
net profits have decreased. 


‘FT T is a common belief that to 
justify itself a merger must reduce 
prices or improve the quality of 
its products or better its service 

to the public in other respects. While 
lowered prices or improved service is 
an aim of most mergers, it is not 
necessary that a consolidation accom- 
plish this objective in order to vindi- 
cate itself. A merger may be quite 
defensible from the economic stand- 
point though it renders no benefit at 
all to the people who buy the goods 
of the merged organization. 

A number of mergers have done no 
more than increase the dividends of 
the stockholders of the companies 
involved. No one questions the 
legitimacy of these amalgamations. It 
is even possible to defend a merger 
that benefits neither the patrons of the 
business nor its stockholders. 

Many mergers do not anticipate 
making greater profits than the con- 
stituent companies made before they 
were consolidated. It goes without 


saying that the men behind these com- 
bines expect them to be profitable. but 


An 


Outline 


2. What Happens to Profits After 


a Consolidation 


BY JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


greater profits is not the primary ob- 
ject of all mergers. Take the Postum 
Company, Inc., as an example. Most 
of the constituents in the Postum 
aggregation were highly profitable be- 
fore they were absorbed. I doubt 
very much if the management hopes 
to make these particular units bigger 
money-makers in the merger than they 
were when independent. It is true 
that it expects to make the groups as 


Mathew 


merge 


Sloan, who helped 
Consolidated Gas and 
Brooklyn Edison. 


a whole more profitable eventu- 
ally, but in the meantime it has 
set out to achieve certain other 
purposes, which will be outlined 
in detail later in this series. 
While the Postum Company, 
Inc., is bringing its organiza- 
tion plan into full fruition 
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and while the consolidation is 
passing through the melting-pot 
stage, its earnings may not be as 
large proportionately as when it was 
a much smaller aggregation. We need 
no better proof of this statement than 
the corporation’s own record of earn- 
ings for the nine months ending 
September 30, as compared with its 
earnings for the same period in 1927 
and 1926. Its nine months’ earnings 
for these three years were as follows: 


tat ada es $ 9,036,846 
ree 9,310,743 
osu tink 10,257,794 
And here are its sales for the same 
periods : 
eT ee $36,056,815 
ee 41,059,235 
ZO Gs ot rcide 8 cen cnbus 70,841,385 


In other words, the net on sales has 
dropped from roughly 25 per cent in 
1926 to a little more than 14 per cent 
in 1928. 

But let us not dwell too much on 
the profit side of mergers. If we do 


Daniel Willard: ‘Estimated savings 
from mergers have been much too 
large.” 


1gs 
(00 


of Mergers 


Because mergers do not always immediately increase 
profits is no reason they are not necessary and justi- 
fied. Why increased profits are often deferred, and 
why profits are not always the primary purpose of 
mergers is explained by Mr. Murphy in this article 
which tells of the reasons behind a number of recent 
large mergers, and takes up the problems brought 
about by the present tremendous concentration. 


we will obtain but a lopsided under- 
standing of the merger movement that 
is today sweeping over the entire 
world. It is no exaggeration to say 
that perhaps a majority of all mergers 
seek no justification other than that 
they are pursuing nature’s strongest 
instinct—self-preservation. They are 
not aiming directly at making more 
profit or in engaging in a philan- 
thropic enterprise for the benefit of 
the public. All they are trying to do 
is tO survive competition. The law 
of the survival of the fittest is operat- 
ing more relentlessly at present than 
ever before, particularly in industry. 
Tremendous concentration is taking 
place in all lines of business. The 
tendency is overwhelmingly toward 
fewer and larger companies. For in- 
(Continued on page 384) 


Thomas N. McCarter: The merger 
he promoted had obvious advantages. 
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Above: David Sarnoff: Ready for 
any change in public whim, Sarnoff’s 
merger of Radio-Keith-Orpheum puts 
his organization in a strategic position. 


Left: George B. Cortelyou, president 
of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, whose merger with Brook- 
lyn Edison gave consumers a rate cut 
totaling $4,500,000 annually. 


ao 
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(Int. Newsreel) 


N the 15th and 16th of 
August, 1928, the North 
German Lloyd launched two 


new transatlantic liners, the 
Bremen and the Europa, designed for 
express service out of the port of New 
York next Spring. It is perhaps too 
much to say that these new ships are 
expected to lower the speed record, 
but it can safely be asserted that no- 
body will be very greatly surprised or 
disappointed if they do. 

They represent, of course, the very 
last word in luxury of appointments 
and completeness of equipment, but 
what seems most interesting about 
them from the standpoint of the ship- 
ping industry is the fact that they are 
937 feet in length, though their gross 
register is only 46,500 tons. Other 
big ships in the 900-foot class, like 
the Leviathan and the Majestic, are 
well over 50,000 tons in burden, and 
there are plenty of steamship men 
willing to predict that the Lloyd is 
about to put over another marine 
sensation, as it did with the Elbe in 
1881, or the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse in 1897. 

Be that as it may, the launching of 
these new ships was considered in 
Germany an event of sufficient impor- 
tamce to warrant the attendance as 
sponsors of Dr. Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, the ambassador from the United 
States, and Paul von Hindenburg, 
president of the German Republic. 
Both spoke with some feeling of the 


North German Lloyd 


Ye Viratrryof Goop 


The truth of the oft-repeated statement: “If our 


plant were to burn down tonight, our business 
would still be valuable because of our good will,” 
was never more forcibly proved than in the 
case of North German Lloyd. Their “plant” 
was actually wiped out at a moment’s notice, 
but the good will possessed so much vitality that 


it remained unimpaired for seven years. 


This 


striking story adds further corroboration to the 
facts presented by Henry J. Wright in the article, 
“What’s Behind the Big Rise in Good Will 
Values?” in Sales Management for July 14, 1928. 


significance of the occasion with re- 
spect to the recuperation of Germany 
from the effects of the war, and con- 
gratulated the Lloyd upon its courage 
and enterprise in making so striking 
an effort to regain its old-time prestige 
in the transatlantic service. 

From the standpoint of the adver- 
tising man, however, the event may 
legitimately be regarded as a highly 
impressive demonstration of the value 
of good will—perhaps the most con- 
vincing demonstration of the sort on 
record. For the Lloyd, be it noted, 
not only suffered the almost total de- 
struction of its physical assets; it was 
“out of the market” entirely so far 
as the United States was concerned 
for almost eight years; and when it 
returned it confronted a market that 
to a greater or less degree still enter- 
tained emotions of hostility towards 
German institutions. A more hopeless 
situation in which to undertake the 
rebuilding of a business might be dif- 
ficult to imagine; but so solid was 
the foundation of good will created 
by years of efficient service and per- 
sistent advertising that within a little 
more than six years the company is 
again a serious contender for the 
position it held in 1913. 

The story of the renaissance of the 
Lloyd’s American business (the phrase 
is just, for it has actually been a “‘re- 
birth”) is exceptional, and in twenty 
years of writing about advertising I 
don’t remember so clear-cut an illus- 
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tration of what persistent advertising 
can do, given a basis of good faith 
and high quality in the product itself. 

What the war did to the Lloyd in- 
deed was complete and definite and 
practically instantaneous. With the 
declaration of war by Germany it to 
all intents and purposes simply 
vanished out of the picture. Most 
of its competitors kept on running, 
and maintained a continuous service, 
subject, of course, to the severe handi- 
caps of war-time operation. But from 
the day in July, 1914, when the 
Kron prinzessin Cecilie sailed on sched- 
ule from Hoboken to be intercepted 
by wireless, until February, 1921, the 
blue and white house-flag of the Lloyd 
was “out of the market’’ entirely. 

To all intents and purposes, the 
declaration of war deprived the North 
German Lloyd of its physical property 
at one fell stroke. Its ships in Ger- 
man waters were immediately com- 
mandeered; those in neutral ports 
were promptly interned, to rise and 
fall idly with the tides ‘for the dura- 
tion of the war’; while those 
in hostile ports were instantly coafis- 
cated. The entire business structure 
that had been maintaining a steady 
growth in size and prestige since 1857 
simply evaporated, and the vast peace- 
ful operations of the company over 
literally the whole world came to 4 
full stop, It is hard to imagine a 
more complete catastrophe to a going 
business. 
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By ROY W. JOHNSON 


The magnitude of this catastrophe 
in the physical sense may perhaps be 
visualized from the fact that the 
“plant” that was thus destroyed or 
rendered useless consisted of 494 
ships, ranging from the most luxuri- 
ous liners to modest cargo carriers, of 
more than a million registered tons; 
and the Lloyd in 1913 had, for the 
second or third time in its history, 
carried a greater number of passengers 
from New York to Europe than any 
other line. 

From the declaration of war it car- 
ried no passengers at all from the port 
of New York, and after the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed it faced the 
prospect of rebuilding its business 
with a pitiful handful of — ships, 
57,000 tons all told, the largest of 
which was a small Baltic liner of 800 
tons. Not only that, but its operating 
personnel had been literally shot to 
pieces, its booking and _business-get- 
ting organization was entirely out of 
existence, and the financial situation 
in post-war Germany was desperate. 
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The launching of the 
Europa, Lloyd’s new 
sea monster, is not only 
a tribute to the quality 
of the service supplied 
by the Lloyd line in 
former years, but it is 
also a tribute to the 
value of consistent and 
persistent advertising 
investments which the 
Lloyd made during the 
same period. It was 
the first transatlantic 
company to grasp the 
significance of the in- 
stitutional type of ad- 
vertising. The Europa 
and her sister ship, the 
Bremen (left) will 
cross the Atlantic in 
four days. 
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Mr. J. Schroeder, the passenger 
manager of the Lloyd, describes with 
considerable feeling the meeting 
which took place between the directors 
from Bremen and the local representa- 
tives, at which it was decided to re- 
enter the New York passenger service. 
The only ships available at that time 
were three small liners—the Yorck, 
Seydlitz and Hannover—comfortable 
enough, to be sure, but not in any 
sense comparable with the fleet mag- 
nificence of the vanished Cec//ie or 
the Kronprinz Wilhelm. ‘“‘linagine,” 
he says, ‘the Cecélie as the last boat 
from New York, and the Seydlitz to 
resume the service! No wonder we 
hesitated. But finally the courage of 
the directors and their confidence in 
the support of old Lloyd friends and 
in the organization won. 

“The Seydlitz arrived in February, 
1921. Every man in the company 
will remember how his heart warmed 

(Continued on page 398) 


ow Cadillac Sells 


CHART IV 


Mailings to Cadillac Prospects 


The finest transportation you can buy 


August A Significant Achievement 
A foider 


Attested Design 
A bookiet 
(Same mailing goes to La Salle prospects) 


TITLE AND FORMAT 


September 


COPY OUTLINE 


A review of such improvements as new brakes, new transmission, and safety glass, 
as noted in the new line of cars, with emphasis upon the fact that Cadillac continues 
to be the finest of fine cars. 


New features of Cadillac-La Salle design bear a triple endorsement—by engineering 
theory, by actual performance, by public acceptance. Centers upon the engine, but 
includes new transmission, four-wheel brakes, torque tube drive, ball-and-socket rear 


spring suspension, and composite body construction, Closing emphasis shall be 
upon performance, service convenience, long life, as they benefit the motorist, and, 
finally, upon Cadillac-La Salle values: 


A New Interpretation 
| of Motoring Supremacy 
A folder 


October 


csscteemenecesommecmemms commas 
November Pius Greater Safety 


1. Exceptional performance 
2. Outstanding beauty 


This mailing begins a series which takes up the new Cadillac in detail, showing how, 
with it, the motorist benefits by—~ 


3. Comfort and safety. 
4, National service policy 


§. General Motors resaurces 
6. GMAC terms. 


This, second of the series on the new-car, emphasizes the unusual provision for safety, 


A folder making security doubly sure by — 


1. Positive control-——power, steering, and new brakes. 


i 
Handling Ease 


A floider 


December 


Service in Modern Terms 
A booklet 


January 


(Same mailing goes to La Salle prospects) 


2. Safety giass. 


The third mailing in the series discusses the new transmission, the brake hook-up, the 
steering, and the engine, with final notice upon service facilities and price. 


Discussing the Cadillac national service policy-- how it adds to day-by-day motoring 
enjoyment, and how it safeguards the owner’ 
tate system, the widespread service organization, and the convemience of Cadilac- 


investment. Attention also to the flat 


LaSalle design for maintenance attentions. 


' You Are Entitled to 
These Fundamental! Values 


February 


Developing the message that what you pay for a fine car entitles you to an excess 
measure of value in many specific ways and that Cadillac meets its obligation to 


supply these values by emphasizing — 
3, Solid construction ~1the Cartitlac engine and = 4, Service facilities and the Cadillac national 


chassis, 


Style ond comfort ~ Fisher Body. 


policy. 
$. Stability~-Ceditlec and General Motors. 


3. Safety and handling ease — new brakes and 6. Fair price, with GMAC terms 
transmission and safcty glass. 


March 


It draws a comparison between the motorist, constantly seeking the finest possibie 


car, and the Cadillac Motor Car Company, backed by General Motors resources, 

i striving to build the ultimate fine car, and sets forth how the two necessarily converge 
upon one type of design. Shows how Cadillac features frequently become standard 
practice throughout the industry, as in thermostatic control and crankcase ventila- 
tion, and cites the newest steps in Cadillac progress, the new four-wheel brakes, new 
transmission, and tafety glass 


How the combination of the Cadillac Motor Car Company, General Motors, and 
Fisher Body Corporation, backs up what is in Cadillac and LaSatle cars. Emphasis 


upon — 


(Same mathng goes to La Salle prospects) 


1. Mechanicaf merit. 
2. Style teadership. 


An Accurate Guide 
to Motoring Satisfaction 


A bookiat of prices. 


Where Desire 
and Reasoning Agree 
A toider 


Safeguard Your Motor Car In- 
vestment 
A bookiet 

(Same mailing goes to Le Salle prospects) 


HE direct-mail advertising cam- 
paign being promoted by the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company at 
present has attracted consider- 
able attention in trade and advertis- 
ing circles and for three reasons: be- 
cause of the character of the material, 
because of the way it is sold to Cadil- 
lac-LaSalle dealers and because of the 
way those dealers are induced to use 
it to the best advantage. 
The material consists entirely . of 
printed booklets and folders, of which 
there are twenty different pieces. 


3. Comfort, 
4. Safety. 


5. Lang life. 
6. Price. 


Showing how Cadillac's past success is the individual buyer's safest and surest guide 
to getting full value for his motoring doliars, and how it permits Cadilfac’s low range 


In the case of Cadillac, sound business sense goes along with the innate desire to own 
the best. Now is the time to follow their lead. With attention, in turn, upon— 
1, Engine design, 
2. General Motors, 


3. Service. 5. GMAC terms, 


4, Price range. 


How only honest, solid construction can make a motor car a real investment, end 
how Cadillac and LaSalle protect the owner's dollar—by design and construction of 
chassis and body; by General Motors backing: by the national service policy; and by 
the surprisingly low initial cost. 


High as Cadillac standards have 
been in the past, this advertising ad- 
vances them still further. It is the 
most impressive, most beautiful litera- 
ture ever produced by Cadillac. It 
ably reflects Cadillac and LaSalle 
prestige—it is the finest material that 
the best skill of the printing art can 
supply. 

Ac the same time, it is preeminently 
printed salesmanship. During the 
twelve months preceding August 1, 
when we introduced our new models 
and began this direct-advertising cam- 
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nnually 


480,000 Worth of Direct Mail 


The fact that an automobile 
dealer buys a sales help from 
the manufacturer is never 
positive assurance that he 
will use it. He wants to 
create the impression that 
he is a live dealer and is co- 
operating with the manu- 
facturer in every way. 
Cadillac not only sells direct 
mail to the dealer, but sells 
him on the proper use of it 
—to the tune of $1.20 per 
name per year for 400,000 
names. Mr. Erwin tells how. 


paign, Cadillac and LaSalle direct ad- 
vertising attained a higher level of vis- 
ual beauty than ever before. It was 
fresh, colorful, spirited. With LaSalle 
creating and dominating a new vogue 
in motor car design, and with the new 
Cadillac ranking as the most beautiful 
and most luxurious in all the long line 
of Cadillacs, our direct advertising 
rightly took on an atmospheric, im- 
pressionistic motif. It aimed to estab- 
lish beyond question Cadillac and La- 
Salle leadership in the elements of 
style, charm and smartness. We be- 
lieve that it accomplished that aim. 


WHERE DESIRES AND 
BEASONING AGREE 


( 


‘ 
S 
t 
r 
() 


to Dealers 


The material being used at present 
is even richer and more beautiful, but 
with our style leadership established, 
our direct-advertising for the year 
which began August 1 swung to sell- 
ing copy. It tells our sales story in a 
convincing way. The copy talks to 
prospects in the words the salesman 
uses in talking with them. The illus- 
trations back up the sales points with 
photographic reproductions from the 
cars themselves and from units of the 
cars. We admit that we have some- 
thing to sell, name the price and of- 
fer a time-payment plan. Every piece 
of literature comes right out frankly 
and asks the prospect to drive the car 
and urges him to phone his local 
dealer for a demonstration. 

The twelve months’ campaign on 
the two cars embraces twenty mailings; 
eight on the Cadillac exclusively, eight 
on the LaSalle exclusively, and four 
that are sent to both lists at the same 
time. The mailings go out at monthly 
intervals. 

A brief outline of some of the mail- 
ing-pieces used may be of interest. 
In August, a folder entitled, “A Sig- 
nificant Achievement’ went to Cadillac 
prospects, presenting a review of such 
improvements as new brakes, new 
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transmission and safety glass, as noted 
in the new line of cars, with emphasis 
upon the fact that Cadillac continues 
to be the finest of fine cars. 

In September, a booklet entitled. 
‘Attested Design,’ went to both lists. 
This stressed the point that new fea- 
tures of Cadillac-LaSalle design bear a 
triple endorsement—by engineering 
theory, by actual performance and by 
public acceptance. It also pointed out 
numerous important mechanical fea- 
tures that are common to both cars 
and closed by emphasizing perform- 
ance, service convenience, long life 
and Cadillac-LaSalle values. 

The’ October mailing to Cadillac 
prospects was a folder bearing the 
title, “A New Interpretation of Mo- 
toring Supremacy.” This was the first 
of a series which takes up the new 
Cadillac in detail, showing how the 
motorist owning one benefits by ex- 
ceptional performance, outstanding 
beauty, comfort, safety, a national serv- 
ice policy, General Motors resources 
and GMAC terms. 

The August mailing to the LaSalle 
list was a portfolio booklet presenting 
“The New LaSalle.’”” The September 
mailing was the same as to the Cadil- 
lac list and has already been outlined. 

In October, a series was also begun 
on the LaSalle, the first being a folder 
entitled, “Richer Luxury, Greater 
Comfort.” Others of the series will 
take up other factors of delightful 
motoring such as mechanical merit, 
style leadership, comfort, safety, han- 
dling ease and finally—price. 

As already stated, this literature is 
the finest material that the best skill 
of the printing art can produce, and 
it is printed salesmanship. It is worth- 
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ORRISTOWN, New Jersey, 

thirty miles from New York, 
Mix the reputation of 

being a rather exclusive and 
wealthy suburban town. It has a pop- 
ulation of 12,000 people, but forms a 
shopping center for more than twice 
that number. Because of the outstand- 
ing residential character, Morristown is 
considered as having comparatively 
little manufacturing activity. Never- 
theless, several unsuspected conditions 
were uncovered. 

One of the most interesting com- 
panies in Morristown is Bricker & 
Kahn, manufacturers of umbrellas and 
parasols. Their merchandise is dis- 
tributed over the entire United States, 
through jobbers and direct to some of 
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Citleedilas 


the largest and best-known retail stores 
in the country. The company has four 
sales representatives and employs 
about thirty people in the plant. 

No effort has ever been made to ad- 
vertise or sell their products under 
their own brand. According to Mr. 
Bricker, it would cost too much money 
for them to advertise. Not only that, 
but big retail stores want their own 
labels on their parasols and umbrellas. 
Rain was cited as being the final de- 
termining factor of sales volumes in 
this line. 

The national association of umbrella 
manufacturers has discussed the possi- 
bility of promoting umbrella sales by 
advertising their appropriateness on 
gift occasions, but nothing has been 
actually accomplished. 

This company impresses SALES 
MANAGEMENT as enjoying an excel- 
lent opportunity for development 


through advertising. It makes a merito- 
rious product, both in style and work- 


What Our Advertising Opportunity 


BY JOHN C. FEHLANDT 


Sales Management and Advertisers’ Weekly is con- 
ducting a still hunt for tomorrow’s big advertisers. 
The first story told what we found in Hackensack, 
New Jersey. This one describes some potential ad- 


vertisers in Morristown, New Jersey. 


When we 


think of the success of Shaeffer, Parker, Westclox, 
Maytag, Pyrex, Beechnut, Welch and other small 
town manufacturers who thought in big terms, we 
see the great importance of this investigation. 


manship—sufficiently so that dominat- 
ing retail organizations depend on it 
to carry their own names and sustain 
their hard-won reputations for value- 
giving. 

No company, with the possible ex- 
ception of one umbrella maker whose 
efforts seem to have been more or less 
spasmodic, has ever attempted to win 
the market by trade-marking and adver- 
tising umbrellas and parasols. The 
field is, therefore, a virgin one in 
which the first comer can get a running 
start on all competition. 


oF es 
Glaced Fruit 


Considering the unlimited style ap- 
peal of parasols, the serviceable con- 
struction demanded and the universal 
necessity for umbrellas, they seem to be 
products offering remarkable possibili- 
ties for consumer advertising that 
could be constructively merchandised 
to the trade as effectively and profitably 
as many of the best-known, success- 
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fully advertised articles on the market 
today. 

Raincoat and galosh manufacturers 
have stimulated a demand for their 
products through advertising that is 
out of all proportion to the natural 
rainy weather demand. We can see 
no reason why umbrellas should prove 
an exception. We are sometimes 
tempted to think that many people of 
both sexes took to smoking so they 
could flash a keen-looking cigarette 
case or a popularly advertised lighter. 
It is not beyond the bounds of reason 
to anticipate that the average person's 
hatred for toting an umbrella can be 
replaced with a certain eagerness for 
an excuse to carry one—provided, of 
course, that the proper atmosphere is 
woven into the umbrella with adver- 
tising. 

Way out on the outskirts of Mor- 
ristown is another company which 
holds unlimited possibilities for the 


Creosote 


\w 


Scout Found in 


Morristown, New Jersey 


not so distant future. This is the Gil- 
bert Laboratories, conducted by the 
three Gilbert brothers and a staff of 
fifty employes. 

The Gilbert Laboratories are chemi- 
cal manufacturers, making a number 
of important pharmaceutical supplies, 
drug specialties and a few food spe- 
cialties. 

The pharmaceutical supplies, form- 
ing the backbone of the business, are 
sold mainly to other chemical manu- 
facturers for use in their private for- 
mula preparations. A number of the 
most prominent nationally advertising 
pharmaceutical companies obtain cer- 
tain ingredients from the Gilbert Lab- 
oratories. They are credited with be- 


Ointment 


ing one of the largest producers of 
creosote. 

Drug specialties, such as ‘Ivy Balm” 
for ivy poisoning; an ointment for 
burns, cuts and bruises; and several 
other similar products are distributed 
in a small way through jobbers. A 


dental preparation, however, is being 


Underwear 
promoted through a special selling 
agency, The Gilbert Products Com- 
pany of New York City. 

. In the field of food specialties, the 
Gilbert Laboratories are concentrating 
on a line of “Crystal Fruits,” a very 
delectable and high-grade confection 
made from daintily crystallized fruit 


rinds. At the present time the output 
of this product is disposed of through 
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several large jobber and retail outlets. 
So far no advertising or promotion- 
al work has been done except the use 
of descriptive folders enclosed in the 
merchandise cartons. The company 
anticipates going into a definite plan 
of advertising in the course of a few 
years, but believes it essential to ac- 
complish certain results in production 
and preliminary distributiorr before be- 
ing justified in making the break. 
The prospects of promoting the sale 
of “Crystal Fruits’ seems to hold un- 
usual opportunities. The confection 
has a distinctive and in some ways an 
exclusive appeal. The last several years 
have witnessed phenomenal increases 


Soft Dieislis 


in the consumption of candies, and 
many exceptional merchandising suc- 
cesses have been registered in this 
business. There is still room for 
“something different.” 

The nature of ‘Crystal Fruits” gives 
them a wider potential market than 
the average candy enjoys, for they ap- 
peal to grown folks as well as children. 
They are made from materials which 
parents will consider desirable for their 
children. They have a certain touch 
of éclat which makes them ideal for 
serving in the home, yet they are suit- 
able for ‘the pick-up bite.” 

At the present time “Crystal Fruits’ 
are being packaged in boxes. They 
should also be put up in five or ten 
cent packages for counter sales. By 
using crew methods, cooperating with 
candy jobbers, distribution and store 
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display representation could be secured 
simultaneously with the release of local 
advertising. In this manner town after 
town could be covered as local units, 
with the work being carried on largely 
from the proceeds of sales in the ter- 
ritories previously cultivated. 

A call on Goodman Brothers, manu- 
facturers of rayon undergarments for 
women and children, brought to light 
a unique, yet common, situation. ‘Lhis 
company 1s operated by two brothers, 
one supervising production at the plant 
and the other handling sales from the 
New York office and salesroom. The 
company travels six men, selling as 
far west as the mountain states. A 
number of years ago Goodman Broth- 
ers, then making cotton garments, ad- 
vertised their lines in women’s maga- 
zines under the brand name of ‘‘Con- 
tinental.”” But, Mr. Goodman reports, 
“results were slow in developing. Sales 
response was not sufficient to carry 
the heavy cost of the advertising. 
Women did not seem to be influenced. 
They were not interested in whose 
name was on the garment. They want- 
ed good merchandise at a price, and 
why should they pay the increased cost 
necessitated by the advertising. The 
advertising didn’t pay, so we discon- 
tinued it.” 

To substantiate their own experi- 
ence, Mr. Goodman cited two under- 
_ wear manufacturers which formerly 
advertised very extensively, mentioning 
that one had gone out of business en- 
tirely and the other had been disposed 
of by the original owners and no 
longer advertised. As counter ex- 
amples, it was mentioned that Carters, 
Munsing Wear, Kayser and Van Raalte 
seemed to do more advertising and 
sell more merchandise right along. Mr. 
Goodman replied, ‘“Yes, but they are 
very well known.” 


Many Causes of Failure 


Goodman Brothers, since discon- 
tinuing their advertising, no longer 
use the name ‘Continental’ and make 
everything up with the customer's 
labels. 

Just why the advertising which 
Goodman Brothers carried on for 
“Continental” underwear did not seem 
to bring the expected returns we do 
not know. There are a number of 
factors which determine the success or 
failure of an advertising campaign. 
The mere investment of money in ad- 
vertising space is no _ guarantee 
of jumping sales. Perhaps the name 
“Continental” was not one to strike 
popular fancy. Perhaps the merchan- 
dise was not of sufficient distinction 
to break long-established buying 
habits. Custom is difficult to change 
—perhaps the advertising was not car- 
ried on long enough to give it a fair 
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chance to function, or was not effec- 
tively featured to the trade. Perhaps 
prices were raised with an idea of 
insuring an immediate return of the 
money spent. Perhaps small or infre- 
quent space was used without the 
distinctive message or brilliant pres- 
entation necessary to make it balance 
the larger representation of com- 
peutors. All of these, and many 
others, are common reasons why ad- 
vertising is accused of failing. 

If an underwear factory fails it does 
not prove that the underwear business 
as a whole is an unsound investment 
—only that the management of that 
particular plant was weak. Similarly, 
if an advertising campaign fails, it 
only proves there was some weakness 
in the administration of that indi- 
vidual campaign and not that adver- 
tising as a whole is a failure. 


Two Things to Remember 


When advertising does not seem to 
be justifying its cost, a manufacturer 
might be more determined to find out 
why and try again if he would re- 
member two things. One is that a 
going plant making a successfully ad- 
vertised product with an assured mar- 
ket will bring many times its physical 
valuation on the open market; while 
just as desirable a plant but without 
an established market for its product 
will only bring a junk price. The 
other is that William Wrigley is re- 
puted to have failed seven times be- 
fore putting over Spearmint Gum. 
And Wrigley’s profits have been the 
fruits of a merchandising rather than 
a manufacturing success. 

The Blood Orange Surprise Com- 
pany operates a bottling plant at Mor- 
ristown. In addition to the customary 
sodas, ginger ales and other soft 
drinks which are bottled and dis- 
tributed to dealers within a twenty- 
five-mile radius, this company holds 
registered patents on a beverage called 
“Blood Orange Surprise.” The juice 
of blood oranges is used in making 
this. drink, which enjoys an extensive 
popular sale within their area of dis- 
tribution. 

“Blood Orange Surprise” can be 
either bottled or handled in syrup 
form by soda fountains and indi- 
vidually mixed, similar to Coca Cola. 

No advertising or display work is 
carried on. The business has grown 
steadily until now the plant is produc- 
ing at capacity and additional equip- 
ment will soon be necessary. 

One partner, Mr. Schiff, who 
actively manages the business, is 
anxious to promote “Blood Orange 
Surprise” through extensive advertis- 
ing and display work. So far he has 
not been able to win the approval of 
the other financial interests, who feel 
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that their success in the past has amply 
proved advertising to be unnecessary. 

In their own business they get the 
reflection of the effect of advertising 
through the larger volume of sales of 
the advertised beverages they bottle 
under other advertising companies’ 
patents. With “Blood Orange Sur- 
prise’ they have an opportunity for 
granting bottling privileges to local 
companies in innumerable other com- 
munities and thus obtain the wide- 
spread distribution and volume possi- 
ble as a result of their patent rights. 
To do this would naturally necessitate 
advertising and promotional work in 
the various communities where dis- 
tribution is provided. 

The success of Nedick’s Orange 
Drink stations in New York and the 
fact that orange is one of the most 
favored flavors at soft-drink bars at- 
test to sales possibilities of “Blood 
Orange Surprise.” Incidentally, this 
name might make or break the 
proposition. It might be unpleasantly 
suggestive to a sufficient number otf 
people to be dangerous. Yet the in- 
dividuality bestowed by the certain 
rareness and mysteriousness of blood 
oranges is probably more likely to 
draw favorable attention and stimulate 
sales. 


20 Stations to Broadcast 
A. B. P. Banquet Program 


Speeches of William Butterworth, 
president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and C. J. 
Stark, president of the Associated 
Business Papers, at the annual banquet 
of the A. B. P. at the Hotel Roosevelc, 
New York, November 16, will be 
broadcast over WEAF and nineteen 
other stations of the Red network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
The annual meeting of the association 
will open Thursday, November 15, 
with a talk by M. H. Aylesworth, pres- 
ident of the National Broadcasting 
Company, on: “Mutual Opportunities 
for the Business Press and the Radio.” 
Other speakers Thursday will be 
Philip Le Boutillier, president of 
Best & Company, New York City, 
who will describe ‘The Merchant's 
Place Today’; Major I. D. Carson of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, on “Agency Re- 
lations”; and Malcolm E. Herring of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, who will lead a discussion on 
“A Cooperative Trade Program for 
Merchandising Publications.” 

The National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors will hold its annual 
meeting on editorial programs at the 
same hotel, followed by a combined 
session on advertising and circulation 
problems. 


Taught Retailers to SELL— 


“Gadget!” says the Britisher, 

who regards the fountain pen as 

something that can well be done 
without. 


HEN first I undertook to 
put the Parker Duofold 
over in this country I re- 


member a sales manager— 
for whose ability I had the greatest 
respect and who had been very suc- 
cessful in merchandising another line 
to the stationery trade—saying to me: 

“If you hope to put a proposition 
Over in this country by turning the 
stationery retailer into a salesman, I 
am very sorry for you. You have my 
sympathy.” 

“Well,” I answered, “prepare to be 
sorry for me, for I am certain we have 
no chance of selling in volume wnless 
we create dealer-salesmen.”’ 

I knew there was a profitable, if 
exceedingly difficult, row to hoe. My 
‘xperience of selling similar specialties 
iad convinced me of an essential dif- 


: That’s What Parker Duofold 
/ Did in Great Britain 


BY A. R. ZOCCOLA 
Managing Director and Sales Manager, The Parker Pen Co., Ltd. 


ference between the British market 
and others. 

In England a specialty that is priced 
above the general conception of ruling 
values cannot be sold by advertising 
alone. Unless it is in the “popular 
price” class, e. g., a sixpenny writing 
block or cake of soap, it cannot be sold 
in volume without dealer help. 

The British public is only interested 
up to a point by advertising; they are 
half-attracted and their eye, being 
caught by good and consistent adver- 
tising, their interest is half-awakened, 
but by virtue of the fact that the pub- 
lic mind is full of so many things, 
this interest would not of itself result 
in the public definitely being brought 
to the point of buying, if the retailer 
does not do the rest. Indeed, adver- 
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tising alone does not create such sales 
—not in England. 

Here we are faced with two big 
problems. A fountain pen is not 
looked upon as a necessity in Britain 
as it is in some other countries. A 
large percentage of the public regards 
it as a sort of “gadget,” something 
that can well be done without. That 
is the first great trouble in marketing 
fountain pens here; they are non- 
essential to the British public. 

Secondly, owing to the way fountain 
pens had been marketed in the past 
the public had fixed in their minds 
17/6 4s a maximum price. Now one 
of the things I discovered in merchan- 
dising was that if you consistently 
advertise an article as costing “from 
17/6d upto..... .” the “up” could 
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very well be left out of the advertise- 
ment, for when you say “from 17/6,” 
the British public wants to pay that 
figure and no more. The man in the 
street says to himself that the article 
costs 17/6 if he is a wary purchaser, 
but more if he is a fool and can be 
“got round.” Thereupon he sets 
himself the 17/6 standard and not a 
penny more. 

This state of thing was accepted for 
many years. The public fixed in their 
minds that 17/6 was enough for any 
fountain pen and that was all they 
would pay. We came into the market 
with a range of pens like every other 
manufacturer. We had one corre- 
sponding to the 17/6 one, which we 
could sell at 12/6, but we determined 
to exploit our higher-priced pens and 
show the public that “our best pen 
was our best value.” 

How to do it in the face of estab- 
lished competitors exercised my mind 
not a little. 

I realized I could not sell something 
that had two disadvantages—(1) be- 
ing a non-essential, (2) being above 
the popular conception of the popular 
price. 


Needed Dealer Assistance 


I had a high-grade pen that the 
other people did not have. But ob- 
viously I could not sell’ it without 
' “dealer assistance.” 

I had to turn the dealer into a sales- 
man. In this country the retailer is 
not, 7pso facto, a salesman. In other 
countries the retailer is a salesman and 
realizes that it is his profession. Here 
a man takes over a shop, either be- 
cause his father had it before him, or 
because he has a small capital and a 
shop seems to be the best way to invest 
it. The average retailer has a horror 
of anything approaching ‘‘salesman- 
ship” and considers it infra dig to 
try to sell. 

The Parker Pen Company started 
from the very earliest to make the re- 
tailer a salesman. ‘That we have suc- 
ceeded is proved by the growth of 
our business, although we were told 
that we were attempting something 
impossible. We made a great many 
mistakes. I often think that we made 
all the mistakes, but we did not make 
the mistake of thinking that these 
goods would sell themselves. 

We have even irritated a percentage 
of our dealers who resent our attempts 
to turn them into salesmen. However, 
that has never worried us. We have 
gone steadily on, working on the basis 
that the retailer must be made a sales- 
man. He must be aided all the time. 

Where our marketing differs funda- 
mentally from any other line I have 
come in contact with is this: I will 
not let my salesmen go into a store 


and say—''Good morning, Mr. Brown. 
How are the children and Mrs. 
Brown? I hope you are all well and 
that you like this glorious weather. 
Oh! Do you want any Parker Pens 
today?” This method of selling is 
something I bar altogether. 

My salesman has got to go into a 
shop with the fixed idea that it is his 
own shop, and that he has to move 
all the stuff on the shop counter. I 
do not care twopence about his get- 
ting an order. Any mediocre sales- 
man, backed up with our advertising, 
can work a retailer up to giving an 


Are You Interested 
in Export Markets? 


Through our connections 
with sources of market in- 
formation in the British Em- 
pire, Europe and the Orient 
we are able to furnish spe- 
cific data regarding the 
marketing of various prod- 
ucts in many foreign coun- 
tries. If you are interested 
in selling your product 
abroad, tell us what markets 
you plan to enter and we 
shall be glad to send infor- 
mation from first hand 
sources regarding plans and 
policies which have proved 
successful. No obligation to 
subscribers of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and ADVER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY. 


order, but having got the order, I 
instruct the salesman to say to the 
retailer: “I hope you realize that 
nothing will happen if all you do is 
to put those goods on the counter and 
leave them there—our stuff will not 
sell by itself, in spite of our adver- 
tising, in spite of our display material. 
You must be a salesman to sell Parker 
pens. You do not need to be a sales- 
man to sell other pens as the public 
are used to them. 

‘In England there are two publics: 
a fountain-pen-buying public, which is 
in the minority, and a non-fountain- 
pen-buying public, not interested in 
fountain pens, in the majority. I am 
willing to admit you will have no 
trouble in selling to your fountain-pen 
customers—selling them the same 


fountain pens you have sold them in 
the past. But you will have no chance 
to sell the non-fountain-pen-buying 
public unless you have something 
radically different, something which 
can interest them sufficiently to make 
them buy. You have failed so long 
in inducing them to buy a pen that 
you must try new methods. 

“Other manufacturers have been 
advertising for the last ten to fifteen 
years and have not been able to sell 
the non-fountain-pen-buying — public, 
so you must give us a chance. If you 
confine your business to your fountain 
pen buyers, you will never increase 
your sales, but if you want to increase 
sales, take our line and interest the 
non-fouatain-pen-buying public! Ap- 
proach them by the various distinctive 
angles of our line—that is, by angles 
different from which you have ap- 
proached them in the past, e. g., the 
beauty of our line, the greater ink 
capacity, the greater life of our foun- 
tain pen. 

“The last is an advantage that the 
Parker pen has over other pens. The 
reason other fountain pens have not 
long life is that they must be kept 
down to the 17/6 price standard, and 
as the cost of manufacture has gone 
up, the pens (in order to keep to the 
17/6 popular price) have gradually 
become flimsier and flimsier, the qual- 
ity suffering in order to uphold the 
same margin of profit.” 

That is the gist of our successful 
sales talk. “A better pen at a bigger 
price” was a difficult mouthful for the 
cautious British retailer and we had 
to supply the condiments that would 
make it digestible. 


Educating the Retailer 


The manifold superiorities of Par- 
ker pens—long life, color schemes, 
durability, national advertising — 
would prove ineffectual without 
“dealer education.” 

What I had to do was rely on the 
retailer. Dealer education, however, 
is dangerous. The dealer does not 
like to be educated. He gets annoyed 
at the first sign. He says he has been 
in the business for twenty-five years, 
before you were born, that he knows 
all there is to know about the busi- 
ness, etc. 

We find after a time, however, that 
many retailers react to our methods, 
see the possibilities of our line, go 
into it properly and do good business. 
Others continue on the old-fashioned 
lines and will not respond to the new 
idea. (Like vaccination, with some it 
‘takes’ and with others it does not). 
We give up our “education methods” 
with the latter class, although not, of 
course, finally. 

(Continued on page 392) 
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One thing that the use of the case system at Harvard is proving is the universal nature 


of business principles. 


Harvard’s Case Study Plan--What 


it Means to Business 


ROBABLY the best way in 

which to tell how the Harvard 

Graduate School of Business 

Administration is serving Amer- 
ican business, is to describe its method 
of operation. For on that method of 
operation, the teaching of business 
principles by the case system, Harvard 
has pinned its faith, and almost a 
decade of experience has only served 
to strengthen that faith. 

Lawyers and physicians, especially 
the former, know just what the case 
system is. The teaching of medicine 
naturally demands it, but in law its 
adoption was more recent and the law 
teaching of the country is still divided 
into two schools, case system and text 
system. Briefly, the case system con- 
sists in studying the original sources, 
and from them deducing the principles 
involved. 


How the System Started 


The adoption of the case system of 
instruction in the Harvard School of 
Business came about in a strange man- 
ner. Founded in 1908 at a graduate 
school, it had progressed rather slowly 
up to the time of the war. Classes 
were small and the older systems of 
caching had been used with but fair 
success. 

When demobilization came after the 
war, the rolls of the school were aug- 


mented by a great many men from the 
Army and Navy who saw an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of business 
methods before settling down in busi- 
ness life. This influx of students cre- 
ated a new situation. Reorganization 
was necessary and the difficult task 
was handed over to Wallace B. Don- 
ham, a graduate of the Harvard Law 
School, who had gone into business 
and, at the time, was an officer of the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Donham was appointed dean 
in November, 1919. 


Cases Instead of Lectures 


When he took the job he knew that 
he had plenty of problems to solve, 
but one of his most difficult problems 
cropped up at a point where it was 
least expected. Prof. M. T. Copeland 
had built up a nation-wide and thor- 
oughly deserved fame as a teacher of 
marketing. In the years before the 
war he had brought distinction to Har- 
vard by his work. But in those years 
he had taught small groups of men, 
and with the doubling and trebling of 
his classes, he found himself in deep 
water. He simply couldn’t lecture to 
a large number of students. He tried 
his best, but he just wasn’t built for 
that kind of work. He knew it, and 
the students soon knew it. They 
failed to conceal their dissatisfaction, 
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and Dean Donham realized that some- 
thing would have to be done. In the 
language of the immortal head of the 
Swiss Family Robinson, he ‘‘bethought 
himself of a stratagem.” His strategy, 
derived from his law school days, was 
to suggest to Professor Copeland the 
possibility of using the case system in- 
stead of attempting to lecture. Pro- 
fessor Copeland, whose brain was a 
veritable storehouse of business expe- 
riences, agreed to try out the plan. 
He walked into his classes, stated sets 
of facts that he had encountered in his 
studies of marketing, and laid them 
before the class for discussion. In 
Professor Copeland’s case the success 
of the case system was instantaneous, 
and the faculty of the school rapidly 
extended its use. 

So Harvard embarked on the case 
system and has been at it ever since. 
Faculty and students both like it, and 
its efficiency is constantly being dem- 
onstrated. 


Scouting for Problems 


The first need, of course, was cases 
to study. Men like Professor Cope- 
land could supply many from their 
own experience but that was not 
enough. A research organization was 
established that in the course of its 
work collected cases for study. Pro- 
fessors and students went scouting for 
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business problems and found plenty of 
them. At present most of the cases 
come in in two ways. A small force 
of men, usually recent graduates of the 
school, are kept busy scouting for 
cases. A member of the faculty may 
suspect that an unusual or interesting 
situation may exist in a particular busi- 
ness. One of the field men goes to 
the officers of the company concerned, 
states what is wanted, and usually gets 
it. In the early days some opposition 
was encountered; a few executives 
were averse to revealing what they 
termed their ‘‘trade secrets,” but that 
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the teaching from time to time.) He 
produced a problem which had baffled 
his organization for fifteen or sixteen 
years. More than 400 styles were be- 
ing made by his company and nobody 
could decide whether or not to reduce 
the number of styles. He put the 
problem to the class and went back to 
his factory. 

The professor in charge of the 
course, when the students turned in 
their papers, found that more than half 
the class agreed on the same solution. 
These papers were sent to the manu- 
facturer, who was filled with amaze- 
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business is regarded as a world unto 
itself is fast nearing its sunset. The 
investment banker who is puzzling 
over the proper methods of paying his 
salesforce may be surprised to dis- 
cover that he can learn much to his 
profit from an investigation made by 
Harvard for the wholesale grocers. 
Think it over a moment. The grocer 
has his small or no profit staples such 
as salt or sugar which he must carry 
whether he wants to or not because his 
customers expect it. The investment 
banker has his government securities 
and similar low profit items which he 


Only men engaged in business, or teachers of business, were allowed to enroll in the special short course offered 
this last summer. Among those who attended are the men pictured above. Left to right, front row: A. Ullman, 
Northeastern Radio, Inc.; J. H. Barber, Walworth Company; S. M. Reber, Marshall Field & Co.; Neil H. Borden, 
Assistant Professor of Advertising, Harvard University; Harry R. Tosdal, Professor of Marketing, Harvard Uni- 
versity; R. W. Allen, Hollingsworth & Whitney Co.; G.F. Quimby, Ludlow Sales Corp. Second row: S. S. Smith, 
Critchfield & Co.; J. W. Proctor, Wellington Sears Co.; P. V. Kolb, Provident Chemical Co.; H. L. Richeson, 
J. J. McLaughlin, Ltd.; L. G. Meads, Blackman Co.; W. C. Mattox, Walworth Co.; T. E. Hicks, Johnson & 


Johnson. 


Third and fourth rows in order of appearance, left to right: E. $. Morse, Pacific Mills; Prof. A. W. 


Frey, Dartmouth College; H. Coonley, Jr., Walworth Co.; A. P. Sanborn, A. M. Sanborn Lumber Co.; H. W. 

Wing, United Fruit Co.; P. C. Bonvoisin; E. C. Anderson, Radio Corp. of America; I. Pratt; F. Dew Pratt, 

General Electric Co.; R. G. Allen, Walworth Co.; E. R. Gardner, Gardner Advertising Co.; G. T. King, E. & 
N. F. King & Co.; P. B. Newman, Chambers Agency. 


day has gone. Business men ap- 
proached by emissaries of the Harvard 
School of Business realize that by co- 
operation they will not only help Har- 
vard but are more than likely to help 
themselves. As in its presentation of 
cases, the school always disguises them 
by using fictitious names, another rea- 
son for diffidence is removed. 

In a previous article in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, which discussed the work 
that the business schools of the coun- 
try are doing, a fictitious sales man- 
ager of a fictitious shoe manufacturer 
was made to ask the question, “What 
can the business schools do for me?” 
Strangely enough, Harvard answered 
that very question in most convincing 
fashion a year or two ago. The real 
president of a real organization manu- 
facturing rubber and canvas footwear 
was invited to present a problem to 
the students. (In several courses 
prominent business men take part in 


ment by the fact that a group of in- 
experienced youngsters who presum- 
ably knew nothing about the shoe 
business had been able to suggest so 
sensible a solution. To the men in 
charge of the work at Harvard, the 
situation was not in the least amazing. 
They knew exactly what the students 
had done. These youngsters had been 
studying cases in other businesses that 
embodied precisely the same _princi- 
ples, and they calmly applied those 
principles to the shoemaker’s baffling 
problem. And they were right. 

One thing that the use of the case 
system at Harvard is proving is the 
universal nature of business principles. 
Not the broad, general principles; 
everyone has known for years that 
they vary little no matter what the 
business; but the little principles gov- 
erning details, which are usually re- 
garded as non-interchangeable in the 
business world. The day when each 


must carry because of the very nature | 
of his business. The parallel is there. 
and the underlying principles are the 
same. So if a thorough study of your 
own business doesn’t tell you how to 
make a little more money, look around 
a bit and see what the butcher, the 
baker and the candlestickmaker are 
doing about it. 

It is true that you cannot give up 
your business and take a two-year 
course at Harvard, but you can do sev- 
eral next best things. You can use 
your powers of observation in your 
own business community, which you 
probably are doing more or less un- 
consciously already. But in the future 
you can be a little more hopeful of 
finding benefit from the other fellows 
experience than you probably are to- 
day. If you can banish that ‘‘my busi- 
ness is a peculiar one” bugaboo, you 
can pick up a lot of useful information 

(Continued on page 390) 
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HAT was probably the 
year’s biggest and most 
spectacular mailing — the 
Literary Digest’s straw vote 
for president—pulled a 14.6 per cent 
return. More than 19,000,000 ballots, 
accompanied by 19,000,000 letters and 
19,000,000 instruction sheets, a total 
of 57,000,000 pieces of printed mat- 
ter, were mailed in the poll. Costs 
of mailing alone (which included 
return postage) were close to $380,- 
000. 
The 19,000,000 ballots mailed out 
this year are roughly 4,500,000 more 


than the number the Digest mailed in 


a similar straw vote conducted in 
1924, when the returns were 14.4 per 
cent. The straw vote has long been a 
feature of the presidential year pro- 
motion program of the Digest, but 
only during this year and 1924 have 
the mailings been carried out on such 
a vast scale. Before that they had 
never run over one or two million. 


99 Per Cent Accurate 


Sales executives who have studied 
something of the theory of direct-mail 
advertising will be interested to know 
the degree of accuracy the Drgest poll 
showed four years ago as a Cross sec- 
tion of the final nation-wide official 
vote: the poll came within 1 per cent 
of perfect accuracy in forecasting the 
electoral college votes and within 5 
per cent of perfection in reflecting the 
entire popular vote. 

The lists used in this year’s nation- 
wide poll were made up from the 
names of telephone subscribers, auto- 
mobile registrations and official regis- 
tration lists in certain large cities; 
these names were augmented by gen- 
eral mailing lists the Digest has spent 
thirty-five years in building. The 
various lists were checked against each 
other to avoid duplication of names. 

The envelopes were hand addressed 
by 1,700 clerks and mailings were 
made in September. Less than half 
a million letters with their accompany- 
ing ballots were mailed out on each 
of the first two days, then mailings 
were increased to about a million a 
Jay until the entire list was completed. 
So far as possible mailings were 
bunched according to geographical 
location, on the theory that returns 
might be easier to classify and count. 
The envelopes were stamped with 


Digest Straw Vote Mailing 
Pulls 14.6 Per Cent Return 


automatic stamping machines and re- 
turn postage was furnished with all 
ballots. 

Ten days to two weeks represented 
about the average time required for 
replies to be returned. As fast as 
these came in, tellers sorted them first 
by states, and then tabulated them by 
votes. 

Insofar as it was possible to make 
the poll impartial and non-partisan, 
this was done; names of the candidates 
were arranged alphabetically and re- 
cipients of the ballots were not 
required to sign their names. Besides 
his vote this year, everyone who tre- 
ceived a ballot was asked to designate 
how he voted four years ago and the 
figures showing the shifting of party 
allegiance were some of the most in- 
teresting compiled from the returns. 

The entire registered electorate of 
the cities of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia was circularized, due to 
the intense interest among the general 
public in political sentiment in these 
thickly populated metropolitan areas. 

One of the interesting features of 
the Digest’s method of handling the 
poll is the “test campaign,” which is 
run in August previous to the big 
general mailings. Small mailings are 
sent out at this time to various dis- 
tricts, more or less as a matter of 
placing straws in the wind. The 
analysis of the returns from this mail- 
ing not only run almost identical in 
returns with the final reports on the 
whole 19,000,000, but they run almost 
identical in their division of votes. In 
other words, the big mailing is only a 
large-scale corroboration of what the 
smaller previous mailing indicated. 


Interest Assured 


One of the things to be taken into 
consideration in any study of the re- 
turns on such a mailing as this is that 
the subject matter is such that the 
recipient’s interest in the content of 
the mailing—and in the results—is 
practically assured. This is not true, 
ordinarily, of the type of mailing sent 
out by concerns having a product other 
than a magazine subscription to sell. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the 
poll is designed, by the magazine 
sponsoring it, partially as a subscrip- 
tion-promotion piece. 

By the time this magazine reaches 
subscribers reports from the election 
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will enable those who are interested 
to check the accuracy of the forecast 
from the straw vote returns against 
the actual results of the election. Total 
votes received were 2,767,263. On 
the face of the returns Smith was sure 
of only four states: Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and South Carolina. 
With the exception of a few doubtful 
states, mostly in the South, such as 
Arkansas and Alabama, Hoover's 
lead was quite marked. The total vote 
in his favor was 1,750,584, against 
987,795 for Smith, or a percentage of 
65.2 for Hoover and 35.7 for Smith. 


Sisson to Open Advertising 
Club Sales Course 


Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, Gilbert 
T. Hodges, president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, and Dr. Hugh 
E. Agnew, head of the Marketing De- 
partment of New York University, 
will open the advertising and selling 
course of the club at the Alexander 
Hamilton Hall, Tuesday night. Dr. 
Agnew will have active direction of 
the course this year. 

Speakers scheduled include Alvin E. 
Dodd, of the National Wholesale Tex- 
tile Institute; Roy Howard, of Scripps- 
Howard newspapers; R. O. Eastman, 
of R. O. Eastman, Inc.; John Benson, 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Paul T. Cornell, Paul Cor- 
nell Company; R. H. Grant, Chev- 
rolet Motor Company; Guy Gaylor 
Clark, Street & Finney, Inc.; Hey- 
worth Campbell, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; Gilbert P. 
Farrar, New York University; Ray- 
mond Rubicam, of Young & Rubicam: 
S. E. Conybeare, Armstrong Cork 
Company; R. D. Keim, E. R. Squibb 
& Sons; Leonard Dreyfuss, United 
Advertising Corporation; G. Lynn 
Sumner, G. Lynn Sumner Advertising 
Agency; Homer Buckley, Buckley, 
Dement & Company; John Sterling, 
the McCall Company; Raymond B. 
Bowen, of the New Yorker; Frederick 
M. Feiker, Associated Business Papers: 
E. S. Friendly, New York Sun; D. F. 
McMahon, Chicago Tribune; William 
J. Johnson, Farm Life; Roy S. Dur- 
stine, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc.; F. J. Ross, F. J. Ross 
Company, and John G. Jones, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 


1928 Proves Greatest Year 


in Volume of U. S. Exports 


ITH $3,563,000,000 worth 

of exports reported up to 

the end of September, a 

report of the National 
Foreign Trade Council points out, the 
United States is experiencing the 
greatest export trade in its history, so 
far as volume is concerned, and the 
greatest in value since 1921. 

Of these goods about 73 per cent 
were manufactured, the highest pro- 
portion ever reached by this classifica- 
tion. About one-fifth of these manu- 
factured goods are absorbed by Latin 
America, where we are now selling 
more than our three leading com- 
petitors, England, France and Ger- 
many, combined, and where we are 
now the leading supplier to every one 
of the twenty republics south of the 
Rio Grande. 


Manufactured Goods Way Up 


The American manufactured ex- 
ports, valued at more than $2,600,- 
000,000, which have been sold abroad 
during the first nine months of this 
year, exceed by more than $50,000,- 
000 our entire exports for the year 
1913 of raw and manufactured goods 
combined and exceed the exports of 
all commodities from any other nation 
except Great Britain for the whole of 
1927. 

They represent a substantial gain 
over recent years for many important 
American industries. The automotive 
industry notably has increased its sales 
abroad of automobiles, trucks, parts 
and accessories, and now contributes 
14 per cent, the largest proportion of 
American export trade in manufactures 
it has ever had. During the fiscal 
year just closed $425,000,000 worth 
of automotive manufactures of all 
kinds were exported, $61,000,000, or 
16 per cent greater than for the pre- 
ceding year, and 1,500 per cent in 
excess of the average automotive ex- 
ports for the four years before the 
war. 

A notable factor of this great in- 
crease is the importation of American 
automobiles by Argentina, which is 
now the largest customer in the world 
for our automotive products with the 
single exception of Canada. During 
the last eight months our automobile 
companies sold almost $30,000,000 
worth of American automotive prod- 
ucts to Argentina alone, or more than 
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Most of the $30,000,000 worth of automotive products which the United 
States has shipped to Argentina in the first eight months of the year entered 
by this port—Buenos Aires. Argentina has now become our largest customer 
for such goods, with the exception of Canada, and absorbs more than our 
export of automobiles and motor trucks to the entire world for the year 1913. 


our export of automobiles and motor 
trucks to the entire world for the year 
1913. 

Other notable increases in this field 
of export for the fiscal year include 
a 10 per cent increase in industrial 
machinery. The chief items are 
mining, oil, construction and metal- 
working machinery, engines and loco- 
motives. They comprised about 6 per 
cent of our manufactured exports and 
amounted in value during the past 
fiscal year to $210,000,000. 

We also sold abroad 25 per cent 
more agricultural machinery in the last 
fiscal year than in the year before, 
amounting to $102,000,000. And a 
once minor item, that of- ma- 
chine-made office specialties such as 
typewriters, adding machines, cash 
registers and the like, gained 20 per 
cent in value of export trade during 
the fiscal year and established a sales 
torat_ of over $44,000,000, making a 
place for the first time as one of our 
twenty leading exports. 

I:lectricai machinery and apparatus 
of all kinds represents another sub- 
stantial advance in our sales abroad 
during recent months. — Electrical 
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manufacturers sold abroad $87,000,- 
000 worth of their products during 
the past fiscal year, an increase of 5 
per cent over the year preceding. 

Even the item of manufactured cot- 
ton, whose position in our export 
trade has been subjected to intense 
foreign competition recently, made a 
substantial advance during the past 
fiscal year. Its growth was one of 
$12,000,000, or 9 per cent over the 
preceding year, its sales amounting to 
over $135,000,000. 

Altogether, the greatly increased 
proportion of manufactured goods we 
are now exporting, which has grown 
from an average of three-fifths of all 
our exports for the four years imme- 
diately before the war, to almost 
three-quarters of the total for the first 
nine months of 1928, indicates that « 
much greater share of the goods we 
sell abroad now is responsive to active 
American merchandising methods. 
That is the fundamental reason wh) 
our trade is growing. 

The most recent figures of trade, 
those of the fiscal year 1927-8, show 
that Canada has now become no: 

(Continued on page 402) 
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A prominent sales authority 
says: “Today geographical 
lines have but little to do with 
setting up trading area lines.” 


The Problem CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
YECOENIZES » » 


this book helps you solve 


‘Improvement in processes and products 
have reached a high degree of perfection, 
but we have only begun to explore the 
field of economic distribution and selling. 


This . . . is industry’s immediate 
problem.” 


These are the words of the President 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, at 


the end of the year 1927. 


% - % 


NLY with the facts can you conquer! With 

“Retail Shopping Areas” at hand you ap- 
proach your distribution and sales problems with: 
a new precision and confidence. Here is a book that 
gives you complete facts about your markets, and 
aids you in making these facts count in sales. 


A true basis for quotas 


‘Retail Shopping Areas” enables you to rate your 
markets on the basis of actual retail distribution— 
and both as to character and size. 


The book is a mine of detailed, organized infor- 
mation. It lists the 683 actual shopping areas of 
the United States according to the size of the cen- 
ters. It gives many details about them all, in con- 
venient tables. It includes the time-saving Sum- 
mary for Quota Work. It lists over 3,000 counties 
by states, and names all incorporated places. 


“Retail Shopping Areas” locates for you all im- 
portant department stores. It calculates for you 
seven bases for sales quotas by states. It groups 
these seven state indexes in three groups according 
to the number of taxable personal incomes. 


Organized graphically 


Detailed state maps in ‘Retail Shopping Areas” 
and two large United States maps, all in colors, put 
before your eyes important information never be- 
fore available. The whole book is conceived on the 
basis of intimate experience with hundreds of cases. 


If you are a sales executive, if you are in any way 
interested in market analysis and research, we he- 
lieve you will need this book constantly. The price 
is $10.00. Just mail the coupon. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY, 
420 Lexington Ave., Dept. J, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me... ..... 
Shopping Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


yaaceass copies of “Retail 
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Where Are We Going in 


Advertising Copy? 


OU have asked me to discuss 

the question, “Where Are We 

Going in Advertising Copy?’ * 

I may as well break down at 
the outset and admit that I don’t know. 
No doubt we shall continue to go a 
good many places. I suppose we shall 
continue to go calling on Mrs. Van 
Astorbilt on Park Avenue, to hear her 
Simmons bedtime story and all her 
thousand and one Tales of a Testifier. 
From there we are likely to head for 
the laboratory of a famous scientist to 
hear him describe the newest wonder 
of science in words beginning, “Now, 
at last, science has found the way.” 
Our next call, as likely as not, will 
be an eavesdropping expedition to the 
home of a bride of six months, where 
we shall be privy to a touching drama 
in which she saves her married life 
from wreckage with a recipe for 
pumpkin pie. 


Too Many Park Avenue Calls 


These places I am sure we shall 
continue to go in copy. What new 
favorite haunts may develop I haven’t 
imagination enough to guess. I wish, 
though, that we wouldn’t keep calling 
on Mrs. Van Astorbilt so often. She 
is so enthusiastic about so many ad- 
vertised products that I am beginning 
to be nervous about the effect on my 
friend the consumer. 

There are opposing forces in adver- 
tising, tending to take it in different 
directions. In this it is not unlike 
any other business or profession. Its 
progress depends on how clearly we 
define and identify these forces and 
on. the action we take as a conse- 
quence. 

We find many men who are con- 
stantly, vigorously and enthusiastically 
sceking new knowledge on which to 
base advertising. We find ‘others, 
bored by the spectacle of so much 
ardor, who reflect with a yawn that 
facts are futile, and only a hunch is 
worth having. 

Some seek to bring into advertising 
work men of larger gifts in the art 
of appeal—whether the medium be 
words, pictures or voices on the air. 
But there is another school of thought 
which still believes that this work is 


*Excerpts from a speech delivered at the 
Association of National Advertisers meet- 
ing at Atlantic City. 


a “‘detail’”’ to be entrusted to men of 
clerkly minds and authority. 

Some have the perception to see 
that even the best institutions and 
activities have within themselves the 
seed of failure through abuse—that 
advertising, growing instrument of 
service that it is, can conceivably face 
a diminishing future, if it shall fail 
too often through trying to sell the 
wrong thing, or the right thing in 
the wrong way. But many have no 
perspicacity on this point and seem to 
want none. 

The thing that we in the agency 
business must be sure of is that we 
gtasp our opportunity. For the readi- 
ness and initiative with which the 
business man now uses advertising can 
have a negative effect. It can lull us 
to sleep and contribute that fatal sense 
of complacency which successful 
humanity must always fight. It can 
result, depending on the individual 
disposition, either in progress or in a 
more comfortable settling down in the 
do-no-more-than-you-have-to school, 
the hunch school, or the near-sighted 
school of advertising practice. 


More and Better Skeptics 


Skepticism and pessimism have their 
uses, even in advertising. The original 
skepticism of the average business 
man regarding the value of advertising 
to his business was something of a 
protection against the optimism and 
effervescence of the superficial adver- 
tising man. It saved him from in- 
numerable advertising plans erected on 
quicksand and ill-advised appropria- 
tions that would soon have been 
swallowed up by that quicksand. 

Now that the business man who is 
skeptical toward advertising’s value is 
almost extinct, let us strive to confer 
complete extinction on the superficial- 
ity in ourselves. It can do twice the 
harm today that it could have done a 
few years ago. 

Incidentally, every advertising agency 
should have in its organization one 
good hard-boiled skeptic for every 
four optimists. This proportion is 
about right for getting new things 
done. It takes three optimists, work- 
ing a little overtime, to evolve enough 
ideas for one full-time skeptic to 
knock down. The point of having the 
fourth optimist is to have some ideas 
left over which can be used. 
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BY RAYMOND RUBICAM 


sie 2 President, Young & Rubicam 


Not long ago, in Detroit, Charles 
F. Kettering, vice-president of General 
Motors, addressing the Advertising 
Convention, paid his respects to what 
he called the “brain destiny’ of ad- 
vertising copy. He claimed that it 
was pretty thin and told why. 

Of course a good many of us might 
reply to Mr. Kettering that if auto- 
mobile advertising is thin and anaemic, 
perhaps that is because it is the result 
of too much in-breeding. So far as 
the rest of the advertising world is 
concerned, Detroit has been for years 
as insular as an island in the Pacific. 
Most automobile advertising men were 
sired and dammed by the selling and 
advertising ends of the automobile 
industry and their ideas are now all 
cousins of one another. 


We're All Guilty 


Speaking more seriously, however, 
we can’t unload Mr. Kettering’s charge 
on the automobile industry. We all 
have to admit a share of the guilt. 
We might say, in extenuation, that we 
don’t dare make all advertising of 
high brain density, or the public 
would never survive the mental strain 
and then where would Mr. Kettering’s 
market be? 

But this excuse won't do either. We 
know that the intelligence content of 
most advertising space could be in- 
creased considerably with fatal results 
to none and benefit to all. The prob- 
lem is how to accomplish it. 

Mr. Kettering’s suggestion for bet- 
ter copy is more research. Mine would 
be better writers. This does not mean 
that I do not believe most earnestly 
in the value of research, but I do not 
see how it can save the neck of the 
copy department. Let us not make 
the mistake of getting the functions 
of the various workers in advertising 
confused. This sometimes is the 
cause of our difficulties. 

Research is and must be advertis- 
ing’s chief reliance in questions of 
product, market, sales policy and in- . 
formation for copy. If I may borrow 
a quotation from an article by Gerald 
Carson in the November Scribner's 
magazine, research “creeps closer to 
the ground (than copy) to transcribe, 
collect, translate.” 

But, again to quote Mr. Carson, 

(Continued on page 404) 
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Service Copy Denied 
Advertising Protection 


BY WALDON 


HE only way in which adver- 

tising, as such, can invoke the 

protection of the Government 

is via entry as an ‘‘advertising 
print.” Uncle Sam has just shown 
anew a determination to limit this 
form of registration to advertising of 
articles of manufacture. Broadly, 
there is nothing new in this selective 
policy. The censors at the U. S. 
Patent Office have often refused to 
enroll advertising pictures that could 
not be said to “describe” any article 
of manufacture. Likewise did they 
demur at giving this recognition to 
real estate until, finally, it was con- 
cluded that dwelling houses might 
pass as articles of manufacture. 


Pressing Service Case 


Lately there has been added a new 
ban under the general stricture. After 
a spirited contest, the chief referee at 
the Patent Office has ruled on appeal 
that service advertising cannot share 
the privileges of merchandise adver- 
tising. No, not even if the “service” 
has to do with bona fide articles of 
manufacture. Already Uncle Sam has 
been choosy regarding the advertising 
of collection services, correspondence 
schools and insurance agencies. His 
latest limitation carries the Federal 
censorship a step farther. 

Ervin Press Corporation of Buffalo 
has been responsible for putting to the 
test this lately-disclosed prejudice 
against advertisements of service. The 
firm in question operates a cleaning 
service. The advertising print which 
was submitted for registration at 
Washington carries a pictorial repre- 
sentation of several ties and the fea- 
tured text, “Did you ever have your 
ties cleaned? They come back with 
all their original respectability. Fif- 
teen cents each when sent with a suit 
or other order.” 

Placing a strict construction upon 
the Act of 1874, the examiner in the 
U. S. trade-mark division (who also 
censors advertising prints and labels) 
refused admission to the Ervin copy. 
His objection was that the print in 
question is not for an article of manu- 
facture, but is merely the advertise- 
ment of the business or service of the 
applicant. Unwilling to accept such 
a splitting of hairs, the Ervin cor- 
poration sought relief from the 
authority higher up. The trial of the 
case has involved such analysis of ad- 
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vertising, for classification according 
to Governmental lights, as has not 
taken place at Washington in some 
years. 

Spokesmen for Ervin argued that 
the print which it offered for registra- 
tion refers to old ties and refers to 
old ties as cleaned by the proprietor of 
the print. They challenged the long- 
standing interpretation of the old law 
and said that there is not the shadow 
of a suggestion in the statute that the 
print or label must be “‘descriptive”’ 
of an article of manufacture. The 
point was made that prints and labels 


'may relate in some way to articles of 


manufacture without being descriptive 
of them. Said John S. Powers, of 
counsel: “‘Literally, this requirement, 
as well as the general interpretation 
of the statute adopted by the Patent 
Office, would deny registration to a 
print or label which contains an ad- 
vertisement of vegetables because they 
are not articles of manufacture, a re- 
sult which would obviously be ab- 
surd.” 


Prints and Labels 


While complimenting the advertiser 
on the strong fight that was put up, 
the first assistant commissioner of 
patents declined to interfere or to 
overrule his subordinates. In dispos- 
ing of the appeal, the chief referee 
called attention to the fact that for 
half a century the law has been con- 
sistently construed by various officials 
as requiring that an advertising print, 
to be entitled to copyright, shall be 
designed for an article of manufac- 
ture. He would not accept the in- 
genious theory put forward by Ervin 
that the print itself may be accounted 
an article of manufacture. No more 
would he follow the imagination 
which twisted into an advertisement 
of ties an announcement of facilities 
for renovating the ties. 

Representatives of the Ervin Press 
Corporation, in prosecuting their ap- 
peal, did a service for all advertisers 
by attempting to have a distinction 
drawn, administratively, between ad- 
vertising prints and labels. Always 
the two have been lumped, although 
there are sharp differences in form and 
in use. The Ervin people reasoned 
that so far as a label, strictly so called, 
is concerned, there may be justifica- 
tion for the requirement of the Patent 
Office that it relate to an extrinsically 
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foreign article of manufacture. It 
must do that in the very nature of 
the case, first, because as a label it 
is applicable to an article of manu- 
facture, and, second, because in the 
current acceptance of the term “‘label’’ 
it must indjcate the nature or contents 
of that to which it is applied. These 
requirements, according to the Ervin 
logic, have no basis in the definition 
of the word ‘‘print.” 


Cites Higgins vs. Keuffel Case 


This elaborate and studied attempt 
turned out to be a case of love’s labor 
lost in so far as it won any special 
consideration for the advertising print 
involved in the test case. The com- 
missioner took comfort in the oft- 
quoted decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of 
Higgins vs. Keuffel, a case in which 
the nation’s highest court took occa- 
sion to make a very clear distinction 
between trade-marks and labels, indi- 
cating that the latter must refer to the 
article with which it is associated. 
This requirement the commissioner 
believes to apply with equal force to 
the advertising print, which is, in his 
eyes, the twin of the copyrightable 
label. 

The Ervin Press Company was én- 
couraged to make its try for recogni- 
tion partly because of the success of 
an advertiser (Schmidt & Son) who 
recently obtained a certificate for a 
print advertising not a single article 
of manufacture but a full line of sil- 
ver plate, glass and porcelains. But 
the commission would not concede 
that letting down the bars to a “full 
line’” paved the way for “‘service.” 


Advertising Association 
for Dixie Inaugurated 


A Dixie Advertising Association was 
inaugurated at the annual meeting of 
the Tenth District of the International 
Advertising Association (Texas) at 
Wichita Falls last week. A commit- 
tee composed of one advertising man 
from Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Memphis, Atlanta and other southern 
cities is being formed to work out 
details of the plan. 

On the convention program were 
Charles C. Younggreen of Milwaukee, 
president of the I. A. A.; E. H. Mc- 
Reynolds, director of publicity for the 
Missouri Pacific Railway, St. Louis; 
Miss Grace Walton, advertising man- 
ager, Kayser Silk Company, New 
York; Prof. Ida Cruze McFarlane, 
University of Denver, and a number 
of prominent Texas advertising men. 
Pete Michael of the Houston Poster 
Advertising Company was elected 
president of the district for 1929. 
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APPEARING IN NEWSPAPERS IN EIGHTEEN KEY CITIES AND IN LEADING ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS 


N the control charts of every business of 
America, one line keeps edging ominously 
upward—the cost of doing business. To hold 

that line down—to keep it in right relationship 
with gross business—forms one of the major prob- 
lems facing executives today. 


] Production has become simply a matter of.the blue- 
j prints of the engineer. But volume production 
demands volume sales, and volume sales demand 
{ adequate distribution and adequate advertising. | 


F Before adequate distribution can be secured, the 
dealer of today insists on knowing what manufac- 
turers plan to do to move merchandise from his 


vA shelves in the quickest possible time. 
i 
é 


The year 1921 taught both manufacturer and dealer 
a drastic lesson as to the value of turn-over. That 
year emphasized the necessity for sales pressure by 
the speediest, most flexible, and most efficient 
methods. It established for all time the value cf 
newspaper advertising as the most powerful sales 
lever that can be employed to keep production 
moving speedily and in orderly channels from 
maker to dealer, from dealer to user. 


No other advertising forms so large and so 
vital a part of the routine life of the American 
citizen. No other medium enables 
the seller to place his 
offering so promptly, so 
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the Business of 
ERICA 


quickly, so rapidly, so forcibly, and so economic- 
ally, before the eyes of the buyer. 


In eighteen of the key markets of America, white 
spots of prosperity on every sales chart, the twenty- 
eight newspapers of the Hearst Organization sell 
the products of the nation’s industry. 


These dominant newspapers contact one out of 
every five readers of American newspapers. They 
go into more than 5,000,000 homes. They bring to 
more than 20,000,000 people, from Boston to 
Seattle, from Milwaukee to San Antonio, the adver- 
tising news of products of every kind, price, and 
use. These people represent every income class, 
every need, every taste. They are in the market for 
all commodities—buyers of merchandise of every 
price-range. They are so large a part of the news- 
paper reading public of America that Hearst News- 
paper circulation represents a true cross-section of 
the general public—the advertiser’s public. 


Counting as their readers one-fifth of America’s 
enormous buying power, Hearst Newspapers offer 
the largest single market in the country—more than 
20,000,000 representative buyers of adver- 

up 


tised products—more than 20,000- 
000 people whose needs and pur- 
chases play an 

essential part in 
moving the busi- 
ness of America. 
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Druggists Study Profits On 


Advertised Lines 


pr } GEVURGE FREDER TCE. 


HE Druggists Research Bureau 

is doing a considerable service 

in uncovering some important 

specific figures as to turnover 
and profits in the drug field. These 
make highly significant reading to any 
sales or advertising executive. 

Let us look at some of these facts 
and figures. 

Two kinds of stores were compared 
—city and suburban. Both the subur- 
ban and the city drug stores carried 
exactly 159 “consistent  sellers’— 
which, according to the definition of 
the National Wholesale Drug Associa- 
tion, is an item ordered at least 3 
times in a six-month period, or which 
sells 3 dozen in that period. This is 
1 1/3 articles per week. Roughly 
then, a ‘‘consistent seller’ is an article 
of which a dealer sells at least one a 
week to the consumer. This is surely 
a fair measure. 


Average Sales 

The city drug store carries, it is 
found, 275 items that do not come u 
to the ‘“‘consistent seller’ otis 
and the suburban drug store 344. Thus 
only 36 per cent of the city drug 
store’s total stock, and only 31 per 
cent of the suburban store’s stock is 
comprised of ‘“‘consistent sellers.” 

The average sale of the ‘‘consistent 
seller’’ in the city store amounted to 
34 cents, and in the suburban store to 
38 cents. In both types of stores the 
“slow seller” had a higher average sale 
(city 37 cents, suburban 71 cents) ; 
due of course to the fact that slow 
sellers are very frequently higher- 
priced goods. The carrying cost for 
an average of five weeks for the con- 
sistent seller was on 1 cent both in 
the city and in the suburbs, while that 
of the slow seller was 3 cents in the 
city and 5 cents in the suburbs. The 
profit for the consistent seller was 4 
cents in the city and 5 cents in the 
suburbs, while profit on the slow seller 
was 5 cents in the city and 7 cents in 
the suburbs. 

Taking specific lines for illustra- 
tion, it was found that dental goods 
“consistent sellers” accounted for $611 
in sales, $83 of which was net profit, 
or 13.6 per cent; while in the case of 
the “slow selling’ dental goods the 
sales amounted to but $34 with a net 
profit of only $4, or 11.8 per cent. 
The annual rate of profit on the consis- 
tent selling dental goods was 148 per 
cent, whereas dental goods among the 


slow sellers registered only 31 per 
cent annual rate of profit on money 
invested. 

This dental goods (mainly denti- 
frices) affords a striking example of 
what national advertising does for the 
retailer, for dentifrices are advertised 
to a degree that few goods are, at 
least among the ‘‘consistent sellers.” 
The 148 per cent rate of annual profit 
attained by dentifrices—almost twice 
that of any other annual rate of profit 
on any of the other “‘consistent sellers” 
studied—is one which would swiftly 
enrich any dealer if he could enjoy it 
on but a fair fraction of his general 
line of goods. Because shaving 
creams are very widely advertised 78 
per cent is the annual rate enjoyed on 
consistent sellers; 80 per cent on 
“hand” toilet goods (soaps mainly) 
and 70 per cent on facial goods. The 
slow sellers in these lines range from 
12 per cent for hand goods to 41 per 
cent for shaving goods. The average 
annual rate of profit for all ‘‘slow 
sellers” is but 27 per cent as com- 
pared with 96 per cent for the consis- 
tent sellers. 


Concerning Profit 


A96percentannual rateof profit may 
then fairly be regarded as a good av- 
erage profit rate for well-advertised 
goods, and this assuredly makes chaff 
of some of the qualms and kicks of re- 
tailers who resent a lower profit per- 
centage margin for the well-advertised 
article. It is proved from these fig- 
ures that the retailer could afford a 
two-third reduction in his annual rate 
of profit on money invested in a “‘con- 
sistent seller’ article, and still make 
more money than he does on the slow 
seller. His carrying cost is only a 
third of what it is for the slow seller, 
for instance. 

The more vivid realization by re- 
tailers of this problem of consistent 
sellers should make for far more 
friendly, active cooperation with na- 
tional advertisers, since 148 per cent 
on money invested certainly is bonanza 
selling, and anything that increases the 
annual rate of profit on money in- 
vested—as advertising certainly does— 
is the very best friend the retailer 
has. The folly of too narrow-visioned 
an emphasis on the profit margin per- 
centage is accurately illustrated in the 
shaving item, on which the druggist 
obtains 16.7 per cent profit on sales 
for the slow sellers, but only 8.2 per 


cent on the ‘‘consistent sellers ;’’ yet the 
consistent sellers return him 78 per 
cent annually on his money invested 
in them, whereas the slow sellers re- 
turn him only 41 per cent despite the 
fact that they offer more than twice 
the percentage margin of profit. This 
is a situation oft-repeated among slow 
and fast sellers in all types of goods 
and in all kinds of retail stores. 

The turnover rates of course tell a 
similar story, for in shaving goods, of 
which we have just been talking, the 
slow sellers have only a 2.9 turnover, 
whereas the consistent sellers have a 
11.8 turnover. This turnover dispar- 
ity is shown at its maximum in “hand” 
goods (toilet soaps), where the con- 
sistent sellers roll up a turnover of 14 
while the slow sellers can show only 
1.8. 


Relative Turnover 


Incidentally this survey provides an 
interesting sidelight on the relative 
turnover of city and suburban drug 
selling. On all lines of goods the 
city turnover was 10.2 on consistent 
selling goods and 7.6 in the suburbs. 
The slow selling goods had a city turn- 
over of 2.6 in the city and 2.2 in the 
suburbs. It is interesting therefore to 
note that slow selling goods do better 
in some respects in the suburbs than 
in the city. Their average sale is 71 
cents as against 37 cents in the city. 
Their profit is 2 cents higher on the 
average sale, although the carrying 
cost for five weeks is also 2 cents 
higher, and the proportionate share of 
sales persons’ salary to be debited 
against it is 16 cents instead of 7 in 
the city. 

Figures such as these, made by drug- 
gists themselves, are of great impor- 
tance and value in studying the current 
merchandising situation. The recent 
statement that in the past ten years 
one well-known chain has thrown out 
600 items is an indication of the in- 
creasing self-consciousness of retailers 
about slow sellers. This necessarily 
carries with it the equally strong reali- 
zation of the value of the “consistent 
seller,” and of course ‘consistent sell- 
ers” are created and maintained only 
by consistent advertisers. 


B. A. McDonald has become vice- 
president and treasurer of Advertisers. 
Inc., a new Detroit advertising service 
formed by Lee Anderson to handle the 
advertising of Dodge Brothers Cor- 
poration and Graham Brothers trucks. 
Mr. McDonald has been vice-president 
and treasurer of the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration. He is the former vice-pres- 
ident of the Continental Guarantee 
Corporation of New York, an organi- 
zation handling deferred payment busi- 
ness in the automotive industry. 
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AS the Hearst Newspapers cover 


the country,so does the Chicago 
Evening American cover its field in 
Chicago. In the six months ending 
September 30, 1928, the Chicago 
Evening American sold a daily 
average of 538,797 copies—over 
125,000 more than were sold dur- 
ing the same period by the next 
Chicago evening newspaper. 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 
Read by more than twenty million people 


Member International News Service and Universal Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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California to Act on State 
Trade-Mark for Farm Products 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


A program launched by the Sacra- 
mento Region Citizens Council “'to es- 
tablish a bureau of grade standards on 
all California farm products, to create 
a State trade-mark, the right of employ- 
ing which would be sold to those 
growers and distributors who observe 
the standards, and to advertise the 
trade-mark by all legitimate means 
throughout the world,” will be acted 
upon by the California legislature 
when it meets in Sacramento next 
January. 

A committee of the Citizens Council 
is working on a draft of the bill to 
be submitted to the legislature. A 
consensus of opinion, generally in 
favor of the bill, has been obtained 
from farming, canning and advertis- 
ing interests in the state. Prompt and 
favorable action by the legislature is 
expected. 

Explaining the purpose of the move- 
ment, Simon J. Lubin, of Sacramento, 
president of the council, pointed out 
that “‘we have what is called over- 
production. We know, however, that 
- there are practically unlimited, un- 
touched markets, both domestic and 
foreign. Primarily, the trade-mark is 
a device to help break down the buy- 
ing and selling monopoly and to de- 
crease sales resistance resulting from 
ignorance and lack of confidence.” 
The proposal, he emphasized, covers 
all farm products, “both fresh and 
processed, and not merely canned and 
dried fruit.” 

The proposal is not altogether untried, 
Mr. Lubin added. ‘‘It has features 
that make it resemble laws in the six 
New England states and in certain 
European countries. Nor is it pater- 
nalistic, or socialistic. In supporting 
the proposal, agriculture is asking for 
no more than labor and industry are 
getting now. The proposal involves 
the very opposite of paternalism, for 
it would open up new opportunities of 
various sorts to private enterprise. 
“Tt is not at all intended that the 
state go out to sell Tom Brown’s 
peaches or Jack Smith’s prunes. What 
the State would sell to the people of 
the world is the official trade-mark and 
the knowledge that the state has estab- 
lished certain dependable grade-stand- 
ards.” 

Mr. Lubin mentioned the fact that 
various business organizations in that 
state realize the advertising value of 
the name “California” and are pro- 
moting it in their product advertising. 


The California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, he said, is now engaged in a 
threetold educational campaign—'to 
increase the consumption of oranges, 
of California oranges, and, especially 
of Sunkist oranges.” 

Instead of being unfair to present 
brands, as some of the larger canners 
have argued, Mr. Lubin explained, 
“the big canners should benefit from 
the increased demand for the fruit. 
They should not begrudge to the inde- 
pendent canners the advantage that 
would come to them. The council be- 
lieves that those who object to the pro- 
posal on the ground that it is unfair 
do not realize the value to their own 
brands and labels that would be added 
by affixing to them the state trade- 
mark.”’ 

It is also proposed, in this connection, 
that the growers open at least twenty 
distributing points in the largest cities 
of the East; that they distribute only 
goods carrying the state trade-mark, 
and that they educate the housewife 
how to use California fresh and proc- 
essed fruits on her table. ‘This would 
create a demand for our products and 
would compel every small store to lay 
in a supply,’’ say the sponsors. 


Acoustic Products 
Buys Four Companies 


P. L. Deutsch, president of the 
Acoustic Products Company and of 
the Sonora Phonograph Company, 
Inc., has announced that the Acoustic 
Products Company has acquired the 
William H. Bristol Talking Picture 
Corporation, the Asher, Small & 
Rogers Corporation, the Gotham 
Bristolphone Service Corporation and 
the Lesser Warner Productions. A 
new corporation will be formed with 
the exclusive rights of the Sonora 
Bristolphone and the rights for the 
licensing of producers to employ the 
Bristol process of synchronizing sound 
with pictures. 


James O'Shaughnessy has established 


advertising offices at 285 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. He was formerly 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
An electrically operated calculator, ca- 
pable of more than human speed, is 
being introduced by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 


Courtney Johnson, who has just suc- 
ceeded R. L. Romine as general sales 


Hudson 
Company. 


Motor Car 


manager of 


Aylesworth Sees 5,000,000 
Radio Sets Sold in 1929 


More than 5,000,000 radio sets will be 
sold in the United States next year, 
predicted Merlin H. Aylesworth, presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting 
Company in a talk before the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce last week. Al- 
ready there are more than 60,000,000 
radio listeners in the country, Mr. 
Aylesworth said, but there is room for 
a great many more. 

Radio was largely instrumental in de- 
ciding the presidential election, he 
pointed out, “for radio has been the 
channel through which the candidates 
appealed to the voters.” Mr. Ayles- 
worth also gave to radio a large part 
of the credit for the 8,000,000 new 
voters who have been added to the 
list this year. 


C. L. Fisher, chairman of Fisher- 
Wilson Advertising Agency of St. 
Louis, has disposed of his interest anc 
retired from the company. Mr 
Fisher organized the original company 
in August, 1904. 

Miss D. E. Nirdlinger, who joined the 
company as secretary and treasurer a 
year after its organization and who 
has been vice-president for the pas: 
eleven years, has also left to devote 
her time to other business interests. 


The Lawrence Fertig Company, Inc. 
New York \ advertising agency, ha 
moved company offices to 150 Madison 
avenue. 
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=~ What do You want 
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to fom about Dallas?... 


Dallas has prepared 7 special reports that are 
veritable textbooks on the 6 billion dollar South- 
west market, of which it is the industrial and 
distribution center. Based on exhaustive surveys 
by two of America’s leading industrial engineer- 
ing firms, these reports are already being studied 
in the executive offices of the nation’s greatest 
industries, As a manufacturer interested in this 


market, you will find that these reports—de- 
scribed below—answer many of the questions 
you have in mind as to the sales and manufac- 
turing facilities of this market. Any or all of 
these reports will be sent upon request; just mail 
the coupon. And remember that a special confi- 
dential report for your individual business will 
be prepared for you if you ask for it. 


Let us Send You the Answers! 


1, MARKET MAP OF THE 
SOUTHWEST—-seven colors. A 
Graphic Market Chart. 


2. THE SOUTHWEST—Six 
Billion Dollar Market. A Market 
analysis and comparison with 
other major markets. 


3. DALLAS—DISTRIBUTION 
CENTER. Showing the facilities 
of Dallas for serving the entire 
Southwest. 


4. INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF 
DALLAS. Showing opportu- 


nities for specific “Industrial 
Investment.” 


5. DALLAS AS A CITY IN 
WHICH TO LIVE, proving that 
it’s not all work and no play in 
Dallas. 


6. THE GROWTH OF DAL- 
LAS. Showing a trend of progress | 
that safeguards Industrial Invest- _ 
ment. c 


7. TEXAS CORPORATION \V 
LAWS. An analysis of Texas Laws 
as they affect foreign corporations 
entering the State. 


Dallas 


{isa and Distribution Center of 
the Southwest-T'welve Million People 
ia Billion Dollar Market « « « e« 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., 1176 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send the reports checked below to: 


Name 


Title 


Company 
Address 


[] 1. Market Map of the Southwest [] 3. Dallas—Distribution Center 
[] 4. Industrial Survey of Dallas 
[] 5. Dallas as a City in Which to Live 


[] 2. The Southwest—Six Billion 
Dollar Market 


enn 
tele ttt | tt tt) 


[] 6. The Growth of Dallas 
[] 7. Texas Corporation Laws 
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20,000 People Determine 
Copy Appeal for 
Spud Cigarettes 


Twenty thousand people participated 
in a recent letter contest of the Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Company, Louisville, 
to determine the sales and advertising 
appeals to be employed in promoting 
Spud cigarettes. 

Incidentally the contest, which ran for 
five months, provided the company 
with additional time with which to 
make a marketing survey for this com- 
paratively new product. 

In the contest 559 prizes were awarded 
—ranging from $1,000 to $2—first 
prize going to the Rev. Kenneth R. 
Close, pastor of the Coral Gables 
Methodist Church, Miami. 

“The contest,” explained O. A. Ken- 
yon of Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., New 
York, the agency in charge of the 
account, ‘‘was intended to serve three 
purposes—to yield selling ideas, to in- 
duce people to read a rather long 
story about the cigarettes and running 
for three months, to fill in the time 
required for a market survey. 
“Upon the introduction of Spud 
cigarettes, more than a year ago,”” Mr. 
Kenyon said, “distribution built up on 
the menthol-cooled feature of the 
cigarettes was rapid. Later, however, 
it dropped off. 

“In the face of a large volume of ad- 
vertising by competitors it became evi- 
dent that Spuds must be put over in 
an intensive advertising campaign 
based on a thorough market survey.” 
The contest was decided on as a 
means for determining the fundamen- 
tal approach to the whole marketing 
program. Of the 20,000 letters re- 
ceived, about 13,000 made concrete 
advertising suggestions. 

“In the beginning,” Mr. Kenyon 
pointed out, “‘most of the letters 
stressed the medicinal appeal—which 
was to be expected since the earlier 
advertisements carried this appeal pri- 
marily. 

“As soon as advertisements appeared 
stressing enjoyment there was imme- 
diately a shift in the tone and contents 
of the letters, indicating that the con- 
testants at least were reading the ad- 
vertisements. Incidentally, we found 
that even though the advertising de- 
clined toward the end in the amount 
of space used, the returns were in- 
creasingly large.” 

At a price reported to be $50 a ton, 
the International Paper Company has 
contracted to supply a large tonnage 
of newsprint with the Hearst News- 
papers for a term of years. This figure 
is considerably below the contract 
price of newsprint, which has been 
about $65. 


Kent Gives Hoover 
2,000,000¢h Radio 


Among the rewards which 
Herbert Hoover won on his 
election to the presidency of the 
United States Tuesday is the 
two millionth Atwater Kent 
radio set, just produced, 

Singled out from among the 
more than 8,000 similar sets 
which moved off the assembly 
belt on that day, it was given 
its final adjustments and tests by 
Mr. Kent personally, and then 
placed in his office to be held 
until the counting of the ballots 
decided Mr. Hoover’s election. 


E. T. Tomlinson Heads 
Doremus & Company 


E. T. Tomlinson, Jr., has been elected 
president of Doremus & Company, 
advertising agency, to succeed the late 
C. W. Barron, who organized the 
company twenty-five years ago. At 
the same time William H. Long, Jr., 
was chosen vice-president, succeeding 
Mr. Tomlinson. Both of these execu- 
tives joined the company in 1919. 
Doremus & Company now has more 
than 400 clients—among them banks, 
trust companies, investment houses 
and corporations—and maintains of- 
fices in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

In the last year the company has en- 
tered the foreign field with Furopean 
headquarters in London and _ repre- 
sentation in all European countries 
except Russia and Portugal. 


A. V. Smith has resigned as sales 
manager of the Streator Brick Com- 
pany, Streator, Illinois, after a con- 
nection with that company of more 
than fifteen years. He has not an- 
nounced his future plans. 


The American Management Associa- 
tion will hold an autumn meeting in 
the Palmer House, Chicago, next Mon- 
day to Thursday, to be devoted to 
budgeting, compensation of execu- 
tives, research activities and organiza- 
tion, and functions of boards of direc- 
tors. 

New England Public Relations, Inc., 
has been formed at Boston, by Capt. 
Paul H. Hines, Travers D. Carmon 
and Carroll U. Swan. Mr. Hines was 
formerly publicity director of the 
Boston Herald-Traveler; Mr. Carmon 
is New England representative of The 
Spur and other publications, and Mr. 
Swan, New England representative of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 
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Employes to Buy Graybar 
From Western Electric 
Under New Program 


Employes of the Graybar Electric 
Company will purchase that company 
from the Western Electric Company 
December 31, Albert L. Salt, president 
of the Graybar company, announced 
this week. Ownership will be in the 
hands of the Graybar Managemen: 
Corporation, recently organized for 
this purpose. 

The Graybar Electric Company, for- 
merly the supply department of the 
Western Electric Company, was or- 
ganized three years ago. Its business 
in 1928 will be approximately $75.- 
000,000, Mr. Salt said, and is 
conducted through seventy-one dis- 
tributing houses throughout the coun- 
try. There are approximately six 
hundred salesmen selling the 60,000 
items in the Graybar catalogue, to 
more than 35,000 customers. The 
company will be capitalized at $9.- 
000,000, consisting of $3,000,000 in 
common voting stock and $6,000,000 
in preferred non-voting stock. The 
entire non-voting stock will be owned 
by the Management Corporation. Em- 
ployes may buy either in outright 
purchase, by annual instalments over 
five years, or by monthly payments 
deducted from salary. 

Management and policies of the elec- 
tric company will continue as at pres- 
ent. The board of directors of the 
management corporation comprises 
Mr. Salt and F. A. Ketchum, G. E. 
Cullinan and L. M. Dunn, vice-presi- 
dents; W. J. Drury, Eastern district 
manager, New York; W. P. Hoag- 
land, Central manager, Chicago; E. J. 
Wallis, Pacific manager, San Francis- 
co; G. T. Marchmont, Southern 


manager, Atlanta; and R. W. Van’ 


Valkenburgh, Southwestern manager, 
Dallas. 

The Graybar company will continue 
to act as exclusive distributors of 
Western Electric products in the 
United States to customers other than 
the Bell System, and as distributing 
agents for more than 200 manufac- 
turers. 

It is also planning to expand its mer- 
chandising business, consisting of 
Graybar-marked devices, such 2s 
radio receiving sets, washers, ironers, 
vacuum cleaners, fans, etc. 


Arthur E. Fairchild, one of the 
founders of Women’s Wear Dai!) 
and other of the Fairchild publica- 
tions, New York, has disposed of his 
interests in the company and will leave 
soon for the Pacific Coast. Mr. Farr- 
child was secretary and director of ac- 
vertising for the publications. 
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Willys-Knight trucks 


meet every demand of rapid, 
economical transportation 


1-TON CHASSIS—130” WHEELBASE 


s1095 


1%4-ton chassis—134” wheelbase 
1'4-ton chassis—151” wheelbase 
2-ton chassis—150” wheelbase 
2-ton chassis—164” wheelbase 
2%-ton chassis—150” wheelbase 
2'4-ton chassis—164” wheelbase 


$1545 
. 1595 
. 1945 
. 1995 
. 2545 
. 2595 


Prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and specifica- 
tions subject to change without notice. 


Progressive operators are turning more and more to 
Willys-Knight trucks as most successfully combin- 
ing the speed, stamina, economy and reliability de- 
manded by modern commercial transportation. 


Willys-Knight trucks are powered by the patented 
double sleeve-valve six-cylinder engine — acknowl- 
edged by engineering experts to be the simplest and 
most efficient of automobile motors. This superior 
engine is notable for lively pick-up, sustained speed, 
ample power for the roughest going and remarkable 
freedom from carbon troubles and repairs. 


Other important advantages of Willys-Knight trucks 
include four-wheel brakes, heavy duty truck-type 
clutch and transmission, Hotchkiss drive, extra deep, 
low-hung frame, strong metal spoke wheels, balloon 
tires, chrome vanadium steel springs. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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W. E. Macfarlane 


New Departmentalization 
Plan Begun by Tribune 


Under a new plan of departmentaliza- 
tion, Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
editor and publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, has announced several execu- 
tive changes, just effective: 

W. E. Macfarlane becomes business 
manager; W. E. Donahue, advertising 
manager, and E. M. Antrim, assistant 
business manager. The news, editorial 
and circulation departments remain as 
before. E. S. Beck, vice-president and 
managing editor of the Tribune, con- 
tinues in charge of the news depart- 
ment; Tiffany Blake, head of the 
editorial staff, and Louis H. Rose, cir- 
culation manager. 

Mr. Macfarlane, who will have charge 
of all executive direction not included 
in the three other departments, was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Tribune. His successor, Mr. Donahue, 
was for fifteen years the Tribune's 
manager of financial and local display 
advertising. Mr. Donahue’s place is 
taken by D. F. McMahon, formerly 
manager of national advertising. 

The selling of automotive advertising 
will be consolidated with that of na- 
tion:l lineage. Clyde S. Benham, 
manager of automotive advertising, 
becomes manager of national advertis- 
ing. 

WILLIAM MENKEL, for a number of 
years connected with the Association 
of National Advertisers as office man- 
ager and head of the export depart- 
ment, has joined the staff of the 
Gotham Advertising Company, New 
York. 
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Twenty-four Governors 
Join Movement for 
Salesmen’s Home 


The traveling salesmen of the country 
have enlisted the services of twenty- 
four state governors in their move- 
ment to endow a home and hospital for 
aged, incapacitated or indigent travel- 
ing salesmen at Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, according to information 
from the offices of the National Coun- 
cil of Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion in Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The state executives will serve on a 
governor's committee of the National 
Traveling Salesmen’s Foundation 
which is sponsoring the project to 
raise $3,000,000. Two of the twenty- 
four governors on the committee, Gov- 
ernor Zimmerman of Wisconsin, and 
Governor Long of Louisiana, were 
once traveling salesmen themselves. 


Howard and Bonfils End 
Denver Press Battle 


A series of negotiations between Roy 
W. Howard of the Scripps-Howard 
organization, and F. G. Bonfils, owner 
and publisher of the Denver Post, has 
resulted in a reduction of the number 
of newspapers in Denver from four to 
two. 

The Denver Morning Post was sold to 
Scripps-Howard and the Evening 
News to Mr. Bonfils. Both the Post 
and the News immediately suspended 
publication. Through these changes 
the Rocky Mountain News occupies 
the morning field exclusively, and the 
Post, the evening field exclusively. 


Gillette Export Business 
Reaches Record Level 


Foreign orders of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company now equal half of all 
the razors being made by the company, 
it was announced this week. Delivery 
of one lot of 6,000,000 razors for ex- 
port to begin January 1. One order 
for 500,000 was recently received 
from Germany, with the buyer’s op- 
tion to increase it to 1,000,000. 

For 1928 one in every three sales of 
Gillette products will be abroad. 


George A. Hammer has been ap- 
pointed advertising director and T. F. 
Blissert, manager of the financial de- 
partment, of the Magazine of Wall 
Street. Until recently Mr. Hammer 
was director of sales of Walker & 
Company. Mr. Blissert has been ad- 
vertising director of the New York 
Commercial, Canadian manager of the 
New York Sv and financial manager 
of the New York American. 


John A. Manley 


Fairbanks, Morse Names 
Manley Vice-President 


John A. Manley, for the past three 
years manager of sales development for 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company of 
Chicago, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

Mr. Manley was previously manager 
of accounts for Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Chicago advertising agency, 
in which capacity he made a detailed 
study of the problems of industrial 
development. He has also been con- 
nected in sales capacities with the 
Republic Tire & Rubber Company and 
Hart Schaffner & Marx. 


Piggly-Wiggly to Open 
1,000 Stores in East 


One thousand Piggly-Wiggly gro- 
cery stores will soon be opened in New 
York and tributary eastern territory, ac- 
cording to a statement issued a few 
days ago by the Piggly-Wiggly Cor- 
poration. A. C. Jones, former presi- 
dent of the Piggly-Wiggly Western 
States Corporation, has obtained the 
exclusive rights to the use of the Pig- 
gly-Wiggly sales system and stores will 
be opened as fast as suitable locations 
can be found. 


The Wilson Company, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, has been formed in Mil- 
waukee with Arthur B. Wilson, for- 
merly vice-president of Hannah-Craw- 
ford, Inc. (recently consolidated with 
Freeze & Vogel, Inc., as Freeze, Voxel 
& Crawford, Inc), as president. 
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$10,000 Letter Contest Starts 
$2,000,000 Hatchery Campaign 


Announcement in poultry and farm 
publications this month of a prize con- 
test, in which $10,000 will be awarded 
by the International Baby Chick Asso- 
ciation, Dayton, for best letters on 
“Why It Pays to Buy Chicks from a 
Hatchery,” has inaugurated a four-year 
cooperative advertising campaign in 
which the hatcheries and allied indus- 
tries of the country will invest a total 
of $2,000,000. 

The contest runs from November 1 to 
Februray 28. Prizes range from 
$2,000 to $25. . One hatcheryman, one 
man from the allied industries and one 
representative of the poultry press, will 
be judges. 

The first publicity release on the con- 
test was given the poultry and farm 
press on October 1 and over 5,000 let- 
ters have already been received. Half 
a million are expected before the con- 
test ends. 

The actual advertising campaign began 
November 1, with double-page spreads 
in the poultry papers and with smaller 
space in the farm journals. The num- 
ber of papers used will depend on the 
rate at which money is raised for the 
purpose. 

The baby chick season is from about 
February 15 to July 1 and the heaviest 
advertising will appear in this period. 
Some space, however will be taken 
throughout the year. 

After the prize contest is ended, the 
copy will be educational in character— 
emphasizing the reliability of the spon- 
sors of the campaign and pointing out 
teasons why it pays to buy hatchery 
chicks. 

The slogan, itself selected in a $500 
prize campaign, is: “Hatchery Chicks 
for Greater Profit.” 

The contract between the Geyer Com- 
pany, Dayton agency in charge, and the 
association specifies that the agency 
shall raise the money, in the name of 
the association, from the 10,000 hatch- 
eties of the country and from the al- 
lied industries, such as poultry, feed 
and incubator manufacturers and that 
4 minimum of $400,000 be raised be- 
fore the campaign could begin. To do 
this, the agency employed about twenty 
field men to solicit contributions, ask- 
ing the hatcherymen to contribute $4 
pe: thousand of their hatching capac- 
ity or 1 per cent of their gross sales 
last year. Contributors give trade ac- 
ceptances, payable annually or semi- 
annually, in four or eisht equal 
amounts over the period of four years. 
The avency prepares all copy including 
’ booklet to be sent to inquirers, and 


will issue a sales bulletin each month 
to educate the hatchery men in the art 
of following up inquiries and merchan- 
dising their line. A list of the coop- 
erating hatcherymen, arranged alpha- 
betically by States will appear in the 
back of the booklet, soon to be pub- 
lished. 

The purpose of the campaign, as ex- 
plained by the advertising committee, 
are: 

Of all the farmers in the country, 5 
per cent buy all their chicks of the 
hatcheries, 20 per cent buy some, and 
75 per cent have never bought chicks 
of the hatcheries. Last year, the hatch- 
erymen sold about 5,000,000 chicks, 
but these constituted only about one- 
fourth of all the chickens raised in the 
country. The first purpose of the 
campaign, then, is to sell more of this 
market. 

The other purpose is to elevate the 


hatchery industry to a higher stand- 
atd of ethics. 


Eight Countries Join 
to Promote Wine 


Eight countries—France, Spain, Italy, 
Hungary, Luxemburg, Portugal, Tunis 
and Greece—have signed a treaty to 
increase the sale of wine, according to 
Ivy Lee of New York, public relations 
counsellor. 

The signatories, Mr. Lee said, “‘plan 
to establish an international wine office 
to publish information tending to 
demonstrate the beneficent influence 
of wine, to standardize the industry, 
guarantee genuineness and fineness, to 
demonstrate the hygienic qualities and 
to promote the use of wine as a valu- 
able force in the fight against alco- 
holism.” 


Goodyear Introduces 
New Rubber Tiling 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company is 
introducing a new type of rubber 
tiling in an advertising campaign in 
home magazines. Sales are being 
made through the regular dealer and 
distributor organization, R. S. Wilson, 
vice-president, announced. 


The Yale Electric Corporation of Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, will hereafter 
be known as the Bond Electric Cor- 
poration, advertising Yale Bond flash- 
lights, radio and storage batteries. 
There will be no changes in policy. 


E. B. Loveland 


Stanco Names Loveland 
Advertising Manager 


E. B. Loveland has been appointed 
advertising manager of Stanco, Inc., 
New York City, makers of Flit, Nujol 
and Mistol, succeeding Evans E. A. 
Stone, resigned. Mr. Loveland was 
formerly assistant advertising manager 
and has been connected with the com- 
pany for a number of years. 


Realty Firm Endows 
School of Salesmanship 


Brady, Cryan & Colleran, New York 
real estate firm, has appropriated 
$30,000 to endow an Institute of 
Salesmanship. The course will be 
given by L. L. Montgomery, business 
lecturer and educator. 

“The sale of homes and other forms 
of real estate,” explained Peter F. 
Colleran, president, ‘has been retard- 
ed by the lack of men who know how 
to teach the public the advantages of 
property ownership. Many people 
would own their homes today if 
brokers and sales agents thoroughly 
understood the psychology of present- 
ing both the practical and romantic 
attractions of possessing a home. 

“We are laying special stress on the 
ethics of salesmanship, showing the 
folly of misrepresentation, which not 
only spells quick ruin for the indi- 
vidual, but also injures the standing 
of the organization back of him. The 
salesman must give a.logical explana- 
tion. If he does not, the prospect 
loses confidence in him and a sale is 
lost. 

There will be no tuition fee. 
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The Fallacy of 100 Per Cent 


Distribution 


(Continued from page 345) 


will find territories thoroughly de- 
moralized by too much wholesale dis- 
tribution. 

In one city near Washington there 
are four or five wholesale grocers. 
Three of them are well-managed 
houses. One is a demoralizer, and 
its representatives will do almost any- 
thing to get an order. Most manu- 
facturers of nationally advertised food 
products sell all the wholesalers in 
this city. One of the better houses 
cannot build up a business for a manu- 
facturer without the cut-price house 
demoralizing the business as soon as 
it reaches a profitable point, and it 
follows that none of the three well- 
managed concerns will attempt to 
merchandise any product handled by 
the demoralizer. 


Monkey Wrench Throwers 


From the outside viewpoint a con- 
dition of this kind is amazing. Our 
common law gives the vendor the 
right to select his customers for any 
reason or for no reason at all. There 
is nothing to justify a manufacturer’s 
selling a distributor who is known as 
a demoralizer, and yet cut-price houses 
and desk jobbers all over the country 
are throwing their monkey wrenches 
into our distributive machinery. And 
the sole reason that they are able to 
carry on is the fallacy on the part of 
the manufacturer that it is to his ad- 
vantage to secure as nearly 100 per 
cent distribution as possible. 

The policy of selling all jobbers 
who will place an order is evidently 
due to the belief that the more dis- 
tributive agencies that can be sold, 
both wholesale and retail, the more 
goods will be distributed. This policy 
fails to consider the ability of whole- 
sale and retail stores to sell merchan- 
dise, and the effect of demoralizing 
competition on sales effort. It also 
fails to consider the enormous loss 
accruing because of duplication of 
sales effort. 

This is not an unqualified endorse- 
ment of the wholesaler in any line. 
Whether a manufacturer sells through 
wholesalers or performs the whole- 
sale functions himself should depend 
upon the economies to be effected and 
the excellence of the service rendered. 
Both the economies and service vary, 
not only with different industries, but 
also with individual concerns in vari- 
ous fields. Therefore, I wish to 
discussion is 


emphasize that this 


concerned with the practices of manu- 
facturers who have selected to mer- 
chandise their products through the 
conventional wholesale channel. 

Not only is the average manufac- 
turer of advertised goods misled by 
his fallacy of 100 per cent distribution 
among jobbers, but he is overlooking 
an unprofitable reaction when he sells 
his goods indiscriminately. Recently 
the general manager of a wholesale 
grocery house explained that his sales- 
men call on every independent retail 
dealer in his territory once a week. 
In other words, this wholesale house 
is giving a service that at least pre- 
sents the opportunity for 100 per cent 
retail distribution. If the salesmen of 
this house are competent, then this one 
house is equipped to give any manu- 
facturer whose goods they accept a 
complete selling service in its territory. 

The same can be said of many whole- 
sale distributors. While manufacturers 
are prone to criticize them severely and 
complain that the wholesaler does not 
give them adequate service, there is 
no doubt that any justification for such 
criticism is largely the result of 
thoughtless selling on the part of the 
manufacturer. Wholesalers as a class 
have not been encouraged to cultivate 
selling ability because of the policies 
of the manufacturers. 


Increases Selling Cost 


This duplication of selling effort 
and the determination to secure 100 
per cent wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion is also responsible for a large 
increase in the selling cost of many 
lines during the last few years. Not 
long ago the general sales manager 
of a specialty that is sold throughout 
the world said that during the last ten 
years the selling cost of his product 
had almost trebled. During this time 
the volume has increased enormously, 
but despite every attempt to curtail 
expenditures of money, selling cost 
has risen from approximately 5 per 
cent to more than 10 per cent. A 
simple analysis indicates that this in- 
crease is due largely to the fallacy of 
100 per cent distribution. 

Ten years ago this manufacturing 
concern was selling practically all of 
its Output to the jobbers in its line. 
It handled its business with a com- 
paratively small sales force. Then it 
began to branch out with its selling 
plan and put on additional salesmen 
to compete with his wholesalers in 
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the selling of large retailers. The 
proposition of buying direct from the 
manufacturer appealed to much of the 
retail trade and this volume grew very 
rapidly. Encouraged by the attitude 
of the retailers, the manufacturer 
carried his competition further with 
wholesalers and retailers and employed 
additional salesmen to sell desirable 
orders to large consumers. 

In his desire for more volume this 
manufacturer undertook to sell the 
wholesalers’ best customers; then, still 
inspired by a desire for more business, 
he sold the large consumers, all of 
which resulted in a duplication of 
service which minimized the size of 
the average order all along the line, 
until the distribution of his product 
is now costly and relatively unprofita- 
ble. It is plain that the results were 
not foreseen when the selling policy 
was modified, for in the distribution 
of the product of this particular con- 
cern the most economic method would 
have been through the wholesalers, 
with every encouragement for them to 
supply the retailers, who, in turn, 
would supply the consumer, because 
the product is patented and of almost 
universal use by industry, commerce 
and the country’s households. 


Sells His Market Three Times 


After a few years three distinct 
selling avenues were completely estab- 
lished. The sales manager was at a 
loss to understand just why his sell- 
ing cost should increase so dispropor- 
tionately to the rapidly growing 
volume. The. answer, however, is 
very simple. He was endeavoring to 
sell his market three times and build- 
ing up a great deal of demoralizing 
competition for his two largest out- 
lets. 

Now, if this manufacturer had con- 
fined his selling entirely to whole- 
salers there is no doubt that he would 
be selling almost as large a volume 
as he is selling today, and it is prob- 
able that he would have been able 
to decrease his original selling cost of 
approximately 5 per cent. He would 
have encouraged wholesalers to train 
their men as specialists and he would 
not have built up the demoralizing 
factors that now beset his way. 
Naturally, both his profits and_ his 
selling cost would now be more sat- 
isfactory. 

As it is, all wholesalers stock the 
line because it is widely advertised. 
They make no effort to sell it because 
competition has driven down the mar- 
gin to an unprofitable degree, and 
they find that their business is limited 
to very small orders. Whenever they 
unearth a large order they find the 
manufacturer's salesmen on the ground 
to take it at a price that they cannot 
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To Select the Proper 
Advertising Mediums—You Need 
| STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE 


It gives up-to-the- 
minute information on 
rates, discounts, color 
and cover charges, spe- 
cial positions, classified 
advertising and _read- 
ing notices, closing ~ 
dates, page and column sizes— 
and circulations on publications 
in the United States and 
Canada. 

The rate-cards and circula- 
tion statements are practically 
duplicated and placed in one 
convenient volume. 


Published Monthly 


_ —supplemented with bulle- 
tins—and covers daily news- 
papers, farm papers, general 


magazines, business 
papers, religious and 
foreign language pub- 
lications. 


Confidence 


Every great business 
enterprise, that has endured 
over a span of time, has been 
founded upon—and has pros- 
pered through—the confidence 
of those comprising the market 
to which it sought to sell its 
merchandise or service—confi- 
dence in honor, intelligence, 
appreciation and goodwill! 

During the short span of eight years 
STANDARD RATE & DATA SER- 
VICE has done what it has taken other 
successful institutions many years to 
accomplish. 


(TEAR OFF ON THIS LINE) 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


which we are to have the privilege of using 30 days. 


bulletins issued every other day. 


You may send us—prepaid—the current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together with all bulletins since it was issued, 


If we are not convinced of the value of this Service at the end of that time, we shall return os issue and our obligation is ondet. 
Otherwise, you may consider us subscribers and send a revised copy each month for one year. 
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Individual Signing Order ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscscceces 


The Service is to be maintained by 
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afford to quote. So they wisely carry 
as small a stock as possible and sell 
the goods only when they are called 
for. And when you consider that this 
has been their policy for about ten 
years, it is not surprising that their 


salesmen do not know how to sell the: 


goods in a manner satisfactory to the 
manufacturer. 

Throughout our channels of dis- 
tribution we find that 100 per cent of 
wholesalers and retailers in any line 
are not equipped or prepared to render 
service on particular commodities. We 
have differences: of quality and price. 
Fashion plays an important part with 
many items, and even with. goods that 
are used by almost everyone, and that 
sell at comparatively small price, we 
find that the best distribution is se- 
cured by giving some thought ‘to: the 
ability and equipment of the outlets. 
Hence, complete and adequate service 
is impossible. 7 


Needs Careful Study 


One hundred per cent are not pre- 
pared to render proper service on any 
manufactured article. Hence, 100 per 
cent of the manufacturers obviously 
cannot expect to distribute through 
100 per cent of the stores. The 
necessity for a careful study of our 
distribution machinery by every manu- 
facturer is plainly indicated. The 

. salesman of the average manufacturer 
knows comparatively little about the 
part his line or specialty plays in the 
turnover of the wholesalers’ and re- 
tailers’ stocks. Yet profits today in 
practically every line of business are 
not made on individual sales, but on 
turnover. 

An intelligent analysis of markets 
and outlets in any territory will reflect 
the folly of over-duplication of out- 
lets. When a manufacturer does 
anything that tends to encourage over- 
duplication without contributing to the 
increase of consumption, he merely 
increases his selling cost and reduces 
the possibility that any other manu- 
facturer in his line will receive an 
adequate profit on service rendered. 
He also encourages the demoralization 
of distribution. 

' The folly of the trend can be quick- 
ly realized if we imagine four manu- 
facturers of the same goods selling 
four wholesale concerns in the same 
territory. Under the prevailing sys- 
tem, all four of these manufacturers 
will do their best to sell all four 
wholesalers. We will say that the 


products are all fine, all advertised and 
sold at approximately the same price. 
Each manufacturer demands 100 per 
cent distribution, but if this were car- 
tied out for all it would require every 
wholesaler to sell every one of his 
retail customers all four brands in 


equal quantities. Then every retail 
store would have to satisfy the re- 
quirement of the consumer with 25 
per cent of each of the four products. 
This is not possible, however, al- 
though it is a logical conclusion of 
the 100 per cent fallacy of distribu- 
tion. But if it were carried through 
you would doubtless find all of the 
manufacturers complaining that it is 
impossible to secure proper selling 
service from the wholesaler. The 
proposition carried to its ultimate pos- 
sibilities establishes its own. folly. 

Now, suppose that each one of 
these manufacturers sells just one 
wholesaler ‘in this territory. Then, 
instead of having indifferent competi- 
tion which encourages price-cutting 
and other evils, we shall have each 
of the four houses competing on dif- 
ferent brands and on a basis of setv- 
ice. Certainly this is a more nearly 
ideal condition and one that is stimu- 
lating to selling effort rather than 
depressing. In this case the competi- 
tion is on the commodities themselves 
rather than on price, and many ex- 
periences show that the four manu- 
facturers will enjoy a larger volume 
by confining their lines than they 
would by attempting to sell all. 

When all the conditions of our 
present distribution are studied, to- 
gether with the experiences of several 
manufacturers who are very success: 
fully distributing their goods despite 
the many prevailing handicaps, the 
future successful sales policy may be 
roughly outlined, and there is no 
doubt that these successful policies will 
include the following planks in their 
platform: 


Sales Policy Planks 


The encouragement of established, 
adequately financed retailers by the 
careful consideration of the competi- 
tive condition of their communities. 

A careful selection of wholesale 
distributors on a basis of competitive 
conditions, selling policy and ability. 

There is little doubt that the near 
future will see a change in the selling 
policies of practically all manufac- 
turers who distribute through whole- 
salers. The present facts clearly 
indicate why waste has increased with 
selling and all other distributing costs 
with the forcing of goods through 
multiple outlets; and I am convinced 
that the successful manufacturer has 
reached the time when it is more 
profitable to him to sell his goods on 
a policy that will allow non-conflicting 
distribution, with the encouragement 
to the wholesaler to give the best pos- 
sible selling service. This cannot be 
accomplished without safeguarding 
the wholesalers’ profit. In other 
words, the manufacturer will consider 
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selling ability more important than 
credit in distributing through whole- 
sale channels, and there is no doubt 
that this change in policy will result 
in a vastly improved selling service 
on the part of both wholesale and 
retail distributor. 


Harvard Research Bureau 
Completes Survey of 
Distribution Costs 


To determine ways in which distribu- 
tion costs may*be reduced, the Bureau 
of Business. Research of Harvard Uni- 
versity has undertaken a service of sur- 
veys—the first of which, covering 
seventy-two manufacturers of grocery 
products and having a total sales vol- 
ume of $690,000,000, has just been 
published. 

The statistics reveal big differences in 
distribution costs for various kinds of 
items; they indicate that in some lines 
the costs might be reduced. 
Distribution expenses of the various 
gtoups ranged from 5.5 per cent of 
net sales (exclusive of transportation 
costs) for flour millers to 37.2 of net 
sales for manufacturers of soaps, clean- 
sers, polishes and disinfectants. 

Total marketing expense figures of 
the other groups ranged between these 
two extremes: 7 per cent of net sales 
for meat packers, 17 per cent of net 
sales for manufacturers of canned and 
bottled foods; 17.5 of net sales for 
manufacturers of coffee, tea, chocolate, 
extracts and spices; and 26.9 per cent 
for manufacturers of cereals, crackers, 
macaroni, salt and preserves. 

A report on the survey states, in sum- 
ming up, that an average of about 15 
cents of the consumer’s dollar is re- 
quired by the grocery manufacturers 
for their marketing activities—selling, 
advertising, warehousing and transpor- 
tation, and marketing administration. 
Other studies made by the bureau 
have shown that approximately 20 
cents of the consumer's dollar is re- 
quired by the unit retailer of groceries 
to meet his expenses and that approxi- 


mately 9 cents of the consumer’s dol- 


lar is ne to meet the expense of 
the wholesaler. Nearly half of the 
price which the consumer pays for 
food, therefore, goes to meet the ex- 
penses of putting the product in his 
hands. 


Michael O’Keefe, president of the 
First National Stores, Inc., a grocery 
chain operating several hundred stores 
in New England, has resigned because 
of ill health. Charles H. Farnsworth, 
long active in the management of the 
stores, supplants him. Mr. O'Keefe 
will continue as a director and member 
of the executive committee. 
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“THAT sale is closed!” 


aed perhaps it has Just been opened 


HE first impulse of the man who has 

successfully closed a hard-fought order 
is to grasp the buyer’s hand, snap the order- 
book shut with the thought “That sale is 
closed,” and get out. 

He knows that his merchandise is worth 
the money; that it will be properly crated, 
properly delivered, properly billed. The 
salesman, the credit man, the order clerk, 
and the shipping clerk will each do a part— 
and all will say, “That sale is closed.” 

But IS it? 

The buyer knows only what he has bought. 
The sellers know their merchandise is right 
—but there is still a gap here. Does the 
buyer know as much about the thing he has 
bought as the sellers know ? 

It is after the merchandise has left your 
plant that the actual sale commences. 

Goods that have been moved from your 
warehouse to the consumer’s home have 
simply exchanged resting-places. 

No manufacturer who expects a repeat 
sule can consider his product finally “sold” 
until the consumer has not only bought it, 


TO MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURERS, AND 
BUYERS OF PRINTING 


If you would like to obtain books 
on the practical use of printed 
pieces issued free of charge by 
S. D. Warren Company, write to 
your printer, asking him to put 
you on the Warren Mailing List. 
Or write S. D. Warren Company, 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


When a printer suggests a War- 
ren’s Standard Printing Paper 
he suggests it because he knows 
it has all the qualities that in- 
sure good printing, folding and 
binding—that it is tested for 
these qualities before it leaves 
the mill. Many printers are using 
the Warren trademark (above) 
in connection with their own 
imprint to identify productions 
on Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. 


but has understood it, used it, and now wants 
to buy another just like it. 

Do you know that there are manufacturers 
who include, wiih every acknowledgment 
of an order, a piece of printing that explains 
the merchandise ? Other manufacturers offer 
to supply the retailer with printing that 
describes and explains the use of their goods 
for his customers. Some manufacturers 
mail this printing direct to the homes 
where the dealer has made a sale. Others 
see that every shipment leaving the factory 
contains well-printed folders or booklets to 
keep interest in their wares alive and keen. 

The custom varies, as it should. The tooth- 
paste manufacturer encloses explanatory 
printed pieces with each tube. The paint 
maker offers the colored booklet of sugges- 
tions. The automobile builder sends around 
the catalog of instructions. 

There are different kinds of printing for 
different kinds of sales. You will find a good 
printer most helpful when it comes to creat- 
ing for you the kind of printing that will 
make each of your sales a closed sale. 


WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS { better paper - better printing } 


Cad 
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The Sales Managers’ 
Book Shelf 


Reviews of significant books and articles 
on sales, advertising, management, fi- 
nance, economics, markets and exports. 


HE Pollak Foundation ‘‘eco- 

nomic researchers,” W.  T. 

Foster and Waddill Catchings, 

review the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties’ utterances on pros- 
perity in the November Aflantic 
Monthly. “Planks Without Platforms” 
is the title, and these critics say in ef- 
fect that both parties have missed a 
sound foundation for prosperity, since 
they have not assured adequate con- 
sumer income to buy all that mass 
methods can produce. 

The Federal Reserve system does not 
solve the problem—for it is not true 
that production automatically finances 
consumption. Restricted immigration 
and high tariffs don’t increase buying 
power. 

The Democratic plank favoring ap- 
propriations for public works during 
periods of unemployment strikes the 
authors as the nearest approach to a 
practical suggestion in either platform; 
but they go much further, urging 
measures to prevent unemployment 
(rather than to cope with it when it 
is well established) and to foresee and 
forstall unemployment by gathering 
accurate information on employment, 
retail prices and projected capital ex- 
penditures. 


Stabilizing Prices 


This problem is broadly treated in 
the September number of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science—a veritable ency- 
clopedia of the subject, and as valuable 
to the student of selling as the May 
issue on “standards in industry’ 
proved to be for production men. 

The tone is a little academic 
throughout. The valuable introductory 
section on the meaning of stabilization 
repeatedly approaches but never attains 
the practical definition that you or I 
would write, namely: “Prices must be 
stabilized in order that profits may be 
stabilized.” 

The legal status of open-price asso- 
ciations and recent developments in 
trade association law are clearly sum- 


marized; and an entire section of 
seven separate papers deals with sta- 
bilization by cooperative action— 
trade associations and their work. 

Part III on the individual firm is of 
more immediate interest to us with its 
treatment of seasonal variation; of in- 
dustrial forecasting—nowhere else in 
one place is there so brief and accu- 
rate an outline of the methods em- 
ployed by the Simonds Saw and Steel 
Company, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., the Graybar 
Company, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany and the Walworth Company; and 
of various attempts to céntrol demand 
rather than follow it. The last topic 
embraces the newly important subject 
of style as an aid to sales—and an 
obstacle to standardization; and it de- 
scribes the Three-Phase System used 
by Henry Creange when he was art 
director for Cheney Brothers, and the 
most successful proponents of model 
stocks and service stocks,—A. E. Net- 
tleton Company and Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Company. 

This does not begin to suggest all 
there is in this very meaty volume of 
real value to sales managers and ad- 
vertisers—for instance (just one 
more!) a paper on hand-to-mouth 
buying which boils down the exhaus- 
tive report on that subject by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
The author says hand-to-mouth buying 
is, on the whole, a stabilizing influence. 


Shadows and High Lights 


Whether in styling goods or in 
choosing color combinations for car- 
tons or promotion material, most of 
us pick shades by guess and by hunch 
—or ask an expert and are confused 
and confounded with .technical theory. 
So it’s worth passing on this hint: read 
the article on “Colour” by the great 
painter, Joseph Cummings Chase, an 
original contribution to the November 
Golden Book. He says that green 
mixed with red makes the proper 
shadows for a red dress—and explains 
why. “Lemon yellow is lighter than 
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white . . white paint reflects only 50 
to 60 per cent of the light that strikes 
it, . . . lemon yellow reflects 71 per 
cent.” A.clothes closet or a dark back 
hall painted lemon yellow or an 
otangey tint is lighter than if it is done 
in pure zinc white. 


Profitless Prosperity— 
Practical Remedies 


Much more immediate measures are 
needed than government commissions 
to stabilize business. Let the sales 
manager get a new slant on his job. 
Have him realize that sales exist for 
profits, that volume alone is nothing 
to work for, that his real function is 
profit manager. 

Pick your national market; forget 
the potential market. Set up a profit 

uota instead of a mere sales quota. 

his is the burden of Professor Tos- 
dal’s article “Less Business—More 
Profit” in the November Magazine of 
Business. 


The Family Purse 


‘A trade paper of the welfare work- 
er and social reformer’’—so I heard 
Survey Graphic styled recently by one 
business man answering another’s ques- 
tion about this periodical. The Novem- . 
ber number has a dozen articles on the 
general topic, “The Family Purse,” 
which is always so interesting to every 
sales manager and advertiser; and the 
treatment is all the more valuable be- 
cause it is not from the commercial 
and promotional point of view. 

A sentence or so about some of these 
articles. 

“This Amazing Prosperity” analyzes 
some of the commoner statistics cited 
to prove widespread prosperity, espe- 
cially those of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Stuart Chase in ‘Putting Halitosis 
on the Map” says that an ideal func- 
tional society would permit certain 
types of promotion: notification of 
new products and inventions, bargain 
sales and exchange opportunities, and 
campaigns for public health, safety, 
cleanlinesss and education,—such as he 
saw ‘everywhere in Russia.’’ But most 
advertising is addressed to the senses, 
and we buy “the package rather than 
what the package contains.” He 
thinks “‘style” in articles of use is a 
trick to catch the eye and turn atten- 
tion from any analysis of values. 

Mark Wiseman of The Blackman 
Company answers Stuart Chase with 
considerable humor, some excellent 
paragraphs about “creating desire,” and 
the serious claim that manufacturers 
of advertised goods have done a lot 0 
promote the establishment of min'- 
mum impartial standards—and have 
added to their buSiness by this estab- 
lishment. 
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That’s what a sales letter must say to a prospect 
first. FAST. ...No matter how good your Copy 
may be, it has to plead for attention before it will 
be read. ... Make that first impression strong, in- 
viting. Dress your letter in a 1928 suit ot clothes. 
Write your own copy, of course, but send it out on 
one of the 


Martin Uliman 
Letter-Layouts 


Here are 20 ideas designed to pick your letter out 
of the stack. Simple things—but how they do attract 
attention. Different in every respect from ordinary 
letters. Some different in size, in shape, in type 
arrangement; some make effective use of unusual 
folds; others feature your product strongly; a few 
show novel ways of sending enclosures, booklets, 
coupons, etc. So they go. But every one is uniquely 
designed to get more than usual attention—and 
more orders. ... Each one is practical, inexpensive. 
Your own printer can reproduce them easily. 

If you can use more action from sales 
letters—the coupon will show 
the way. ... Send $10 for 

the whole 20 Letter- 
Layouts. No 

copy in- 

cluded. 


MARTIN ULLMAN, “a 
250 Park Avenue, New York | 


| 

| Enclosed is check for $10°for which please send your Twenty Martin Ullman Letter-Layouts. | 
| NEGO gece ucddcasnsodensacsedcquladududacws causa decaneudedeaadant nee 
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“A Dollar Down and Ten to Go” 
by Orrin C. Lester, wonders what it 
would be like “if we educated people 
to a systematic habit of saving their 
money for the specific uses to which 
they want to apply it’’—as if instal- 
ment obligations did not necessitate 
such savings! 

“What Our Parents Didn’t Pay 
For’’ describes new wants, new neces- 
sities, new luxuries—increased buying 
of electrical appliances; increased med- 
ical fees; more common, more fre- 
quent and more expensive vacations; 
longer periods of schooling, more reg- 
ular school attendance and higher costs 
of education; more money for extrava- 
gance—and more for saving. 

“How the Joneses Do It” is a sum- 
mary of an intensive study of 200 fam- 
ily budgets by the Federal Bureau of 
Home Economics with major classifica- 
tions of actual expenditures in families 
spending respectively $9,216.50, $5,- 
549.72, $2,413.01 and $5,349.53. 

“Stretching the Household Dollar” 
describes the various organizations that 
are attempting to test and standardize 
consumer goods and to educate con- 
sumers to recognize real value—in 
short, what is being done along the 
lines suggested by Chase and Schlink. 

And several other articles, equally 
interesting and suggestive to the busi- 
ness man, with charts and illustrations 
in various modern techniques. 


Advertising Copy 
as a Literary Form 


Advertising “‘literature” is a prac- 
tical art. Gerald Carson in the Novem- 
ber Scribner's, writing on ‘Business 
Men of Letters,” says that “‘advertis- 
ing in our economic system parallels 
the large midland universities in our 
educational structure’’—it is an evolu- 
tion of our industrial system. 

He considers advertising copy in- 
herently different from other literary 
forms because it is not self-expression. 
The writer of advertising “like the 
book reviewer cannot command the 
substance of his discourse. He is cut 
to fit the subject and the space.” But 
is this any more true of the copywriter 
than of the writer of sermons or of 
political speeches? Maybe Mr. Car- 
son does not consider Jonathan Ed- 
wards or Henry Ward Beecher or 
Daniel Webster or Edward Everett 
literary artists! 

Mr. Carson’s essay seems an apology 
for “writing fellows” who give up the 
“criticism of life’ and the spirit of 
revolt (which he seems to think marks 
of mere, pure literature) and who 
find beauty and meaning in products 
that “represent human skill and inge- 
nuity adjusting the material world to 
human needs . . the shadows of 


ideas that lie at the base of all human 
activity.” It is a good apology—but 
why overlook all the literature of per- 
suasion fables, didactic poetry, moral 
philosophy, sermons, etc.,—even if 
modern literature is not strong in these 
branches so closely parallel to the aims 
and technique of advertising? 


Group Buying as an Answer 
to Price Cutting 


“Cooperative Retail Buying in the 
Drug and Grocery Trades” (by Wil- 
ford L. White, Harvard Business Re- 
view) traces group buying to an ef- 
fort to meet chain store price cuts; 
cannily suggests that cooperatives have 
often kept going because they give 
someone a job; and contains important 
figures on savings effected by group 
purchasing for drug stores and gro- 
ceries. 


What the Chains Are Doing? 


Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward now have, respectively, 170 and 
150 local -stores, and Lew Hahn, for- 
metly of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, is putting in prac- 
tice with the Hahn Department Stores 
the gospel of department store chains 
so long and ably preached by Edward 
A. Filene of Boston. An article, “A 
Revolution in Retailing,” by M. S. 
Rukeyser, in the November Review of 
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Reviews, calls special attention to the 
favorable attitude of the investor to- 
ward the securities of these newly ef- 
ficient retail outlets; describes State and 
Federal legislation against the chains; 
and quotes the presidents of the Wool- 
worth and Walgreen chains as saying 
that there will always be a place for 
the independent retailer—especially if 
he learns some lessons from the chains. 
The revolution he sees is sure, Mr. 
Rukeyser says, to reduce the economic 
wastes of haphazard merchandising. 


Limiting Profits—What 
Will It Do to a Business? 


The current issue of the Harvard 
Business Review (dated October, but 
just out) has a valuable article on 
“The New Policy of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company,” 
whose annual report for 1927 practi- 
cally says that the company intends to 
limit, if not greatly reduce, its profits. 

The anonymous author asks: Is this 
policy the substitution of a professional 
motive for a profit motive? Is it a sort 
of neo-socialism? Is it an unconscious 
attempt to discover the competitive 
price for telephone service, even in a 
monopolistic field? The answers to 
these questions illustrate the author's 
unusually interesting philosophy in de- 
fense of the capitalist and competitive 
system. 


An Outline of Mergers 


(Continued from page 347) 


stance, in 1914 there were 271,882 
manufacturing establishments in the 
United States. By 1925 the number 
of these establishments had shrunk to 
187,390. At the same time the size 
of the remaining establishments had 
increased enormously. There is no 
method of measuring the increase ac- 
curately. The closest we can get to 
it is to take the horsepower that these 
establishments used. The concerns in 
existence in 1914 were using 22,264,- 
000 h.p., while those that were left 
in 1925 were using 35,772,000 h.p. 

The number of companies in busi- 
ness, as a whole, continues to tend 
downward. At the same time each 
separate industry goes through its own 
individual evolution. The rule is that 
an ever-increasing number of estab- 
lishments enter a new industry during 
the first few years of its existence. 
After a new industry becomes 
stabilized and steps out of the initial 
expansion state, there is a steady de- 
crease in the number of separate 
businesses operating in it. 

The airplane industry illustrates 


this tendency. At present it is bod 
haps our most rapidly expanding 
business. Already several hundred 
manufacturers have entered it and 
many hundreds more are planning to 
get into it. More than 800 companies 
are in the transportation end alone of 
the flying industry and the number is 
increasing every day. While an in- 
dustry such as this is in the _ 
stage there are few consolidations. 

It is not until an industry reaches 
middle age that it becomes ripe for 
mergers. The automobile business 
attained this age several years ago. At 
one time there were close to one 
thousand motor car manufacturers in 
the United States and Canada. Today 
there are only about fifty passenger 
car manufacturers in the entire coun- 
try and judging from present indica- 
tions the business is due for stil! 
further concentration. 

Radio grew from nothing to a giant 
industry in less than ten years. Quite 
a few of the pioneer manufacturers 
in the business have been eliminated 
At the same time the number of con 
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TEXTBOOKS OF THE WORLD 


BDUCATION, entertainment, inspiration—and desire! These 
and many other things the American public finds in the 
wealth of graphic display in the representative American period- 
ical. The richness of that pictorial wealth is largely an index to 
the resourcefulness and craftsmanship of members of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association. With the help of fine printing, a 1 eheneen 
, . ictorial Messengers 
they produce most of the pictures that brighten the textbooks of of the World 
Your Story in Picture the world. Draw more freely upon the craftsmanship of your 
Leaves Nothing Untold own photo-engraver by giving him the closer contact he will wel- 
come in planning the graphic presentation of your own sales story. 
He can help give your advertising more compelling pictorial value. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES + A-842, 166 W. VAN BUREN ST-+ CHICAGO 


Photo-Engravings 
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Cutting Your Profits 
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Relocate Where 
Industry Prospers 


j BEST EVIDENCE 
of industrial prosperity in Roanoke is the 
amazing growth of the city. In 1880, Roanoke 
was a mere village of 669 inhabitants. Then 
it began to grow! Four years later the popu- 
lation reached 5,000. Six more years brought 
it to 16,000. Today, the community popu- 
lation of Roanoke is over 80,000! 


As a result of its rare combination of in- 
dustrial advantages, Roanoke is now the 
location of 113 different industries with some 
plants here the largest of their kind in the 
South. In 1917, after the exhaustive surveys 
- of many cities, Roanoke became the location 
of the largest artificial silk (rayon) mill in 
the world. 


Would you like to know exactly what ad- 
vantages Roanoke offers your business? What 
it offers as a plant location or a distributing 
point? Then write on your business letter- 
head today for the ROANOKE BRIEF. It 


gives all the facts in quickly readable form. 


When you receive this brief, you will re- 
ceive additional information on why NOW 
is an especially advantageous time to locate 
your ptantor branch warehouse in Roanoke. 
Address: Chamber of Commerce, 219 Jeffer- 
son Street. Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Where Motoring Is a Supreme 
Pleasure 


la IRIOUS mountain 


scenery is here to thrill you; unique 
marvels of nature to fascinate you: 
famed historic shrines to inspire you : 
charming inns and fine hotels to com- 
fort you; and wonderful winding high- 
ways to allure you every mile of the 
way. No wonder this favored section 
attracts tourists from far and near! 
Write for free tour-booklet: “The 
Log of the Motorist through the Val- 
ley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
219 Jefferson St. - Roanoke, Virginia 
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cerns in the industry is still increasing. 
Gradually, though, radio manufactur- 
ing is being centered in stronger 
hands. There are already about three 
times as many strong concerns in this 
business than the market is able to 
support. Inevitably some of them will 
have to retire. We, therefore, may 
expect to see a number of big radio 
consolidations in the next few years. 
The recent union of Freed-Eisemann 
with Freshman is a sample of what 
is coming. 

One reason why the total number 
of manufacturing concerns is constant- 
ly declining is that new industries are 
today started largely by manufacturers 
who are established in other lines of 
business. The Atwater Kent Manu- 
facturing Company was a successful 
establishment long before radio. It 
merely added radio to its line. Every- 
one knows that the National Carbon 
Company, the Philco Company, the 
Balkite Company and the Graybar 
Company are not new organizations, 
though they have but recently begun 
to make radio sets. 

We find this same fact in electric 
refrigeration. This industry has grown 
amazingly in a few years. And yet 
it has brought comparatively few new 
companies into existence. With a 
couple of exceptions, the successes in 
the field built their refrigerators as a 
department in a much bigger business. 
The General Electric Company is an 
example. 


Spreading Industries 


The same thing happened in the 
chocolate-malted drink field. The 
popularity of this product spread like 
wild-fire for two or three years. A 
number of concerns started to make it, 
but most of them were houses like 
the Davis Baking Powder Company 
and Runkel Brothers, that have long 
been manufacturing other food prod- 
ucts. 

This inclination of established en- 
terprises to spread out into new in- 
dustries has a bearing on the merger 
question. During the boom days of 
an infant industry there may be plenty 
of room for all comers, but after the 
new business attains its majority it 
is usually found that there are too 
many establishments in it. Some of 
them will have to get out. Those 
that get out are not likely to be the 
General Electric companies or the At- 
water Kents or the Davis Baking 
Powder companies. 

The merger is the modern way of 
remedying such a situation and it is 
also by far the most merciful way. In 
the dog-eat-dog days, which happily 
are vanishing around the corner, the 
weaker concerns were kicked out the 
industry's back door, often into bank- 
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ruptcy. Today~ it is becoming the 
custom for a manufacturer in an over- 
crowded field to join forces with a 
competitor while both of them are 
strong. In this way values. are 
preserved, the pressure of harmful 
competition is relieved and the manu- 
facturers involved are not obliged to 
sacrifice their laboriously built prop- 
erties. 

As I indicated earlier in the article, 
fully 50 per cent of our present-day 
mergers are of this type. For instance, 
there have been several mergers in the 
flour-milling business. The largest 
one in recent years was the formation 
of the General Mills, Inc., a $50,000- 
000 corporation. In the combine are 
the Washburn-Crosby Company, the 
Red Star Milling Company, the 
Kalispell Milling Company and sev- 
eral smaller units. 

The millers are complaining that 
people do not eat as much bread as 
they used to. Of course the explana- 
tion is that the milling business is 
suffering from the competition of 
other foods. This is a permanent 
condition. The only hope for the 
millers lies in consolidation. The 
country does not need as many mills 
as it once did. 

Paint manufacturing is a_ terribly 
competitive business. That explains 
the merger agreement which Jones and 
Dillingham, of Spokane, recently made 
with a number of other paint houses 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Another field that is overcrowded is 
the manufacturing of work clothes. It 
is for some such reason that the 
Headlight Overall Company recently 
joined hands with the Crown Overall 
Manufacturing Company. Both are 
large concerns with plants in several 
cities. 


The Radio-Keith Merger 


Dozens of other examples of merg- 
ers of that sort could be cited. Hun- 
dreds of concerns have entered con- 
solidations in the last half dozen years 
simply to preserve themselves from 
what they regarded as a worse fate— 
cut-throat competition, unprofitable 
operation and possibly failure in the 
long run. 

Another kind of merger is that rep- 
resented by the Radio-Keith-Orpheum- 
F. B. O. deal. Not long ago the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, the Keith- 
Albee-Orpheum Circuit and the FBO 
entered into a working arrangement. 
The purpose of this combime is to 
center under one control almost every- 
thing now available in the line of 
amusements. It is no secret that the 
movies have hurt vaudeville and that 
the “talkies” are likely to hurt both 
and that radio, and television broad- 
casting may put a crimp in all other 
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forms of amusement. Radio has al- 
ready cut in on the theatres. When 
it is reinforced by its team-mate tele- 
vision, there is no telling what it will 
do. 

So these big amusement organiza- 
tions want to be prepared for what- 
ever happens. If sound pictures are 
going to dominate the amusement 
world for the next few years, this 
new merger is ready for that contin- 
gency. On the other hand, if radio 
and television is going to put the thea- 
tre out of business, the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum-FBO outfit will be prepared 
to take advantage of any opportunity 
that situation may present. 

It doesn’t require much of a prophet 
to predict that we will see scores of 
mergers like the Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
combine in the next few years. There 
are actually thousands of manufactur- 
ers that are scared to death about out- 
side competition—that is the competi- 
tion of new industries, new inventions, 
new materials, new processes and the 
competitfon that is caused by the quick 
changes which Fashion introduces. 
The only way to meet outside compe- 
tition is the way the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America is meeting it. By 
having a diversity of interests, a com- 
pany is always ready to do business 
profitably, no matter which way the 
cat jumps. 

Regardless of the purpose of a merg- 
er, an economy of some sort results 
from nearly every consolidation. 
Therefore, it follows that even though 
a merger does not set out to benefit 
stockholders or customers or the or- 
ganizations involved or the industry 
in question, some such benefit nearly 
always results. 


Merger Economies 


Take the Pierce-Arrow tie-up with 
Studebaker. I explained in a previous 
article that the sole purpose of this 
merger was to give Studebaker a high- 
priced car. Still certain manufactur- 
ing economies have been effected by 
the combination. Pierce-Arrow is de- 
riving an advantage from Studebaker’s 
larger purchasing power. Also Stude- 
baker is able to furnish its new ally 
with castings and other parts much 
cheaper than it was able to buy them 
in the past. 

The Associated Dyeing and Printing 
Corporation is a merger of four large 
concerns engaged in the dyeing and 
printing of textiles. Each of the four 
concerns was a specialist. They did 
only a certain kind of work. The 
combination, however, does every 
class of work. This has broadened 
the consolidation’s market, has in- 
creased its sales and consequently has 

aabled it to operate at lower costs. 
this is benefiting the company’s 
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customers and eventually it should also 
prove profitable to the stockholders. 

The National Rubber Machinery 
Company is the largest concern of its 
kind in the world. It makes ma- 
chinery that is used in the manufacture 
of tires and other rubber goods. The 
National is a union of five companies 
that used to compete in this field. 
Substantial savings have resulted from 
the merger. Duplicating production 
and selling machinery has been elimi- 
nated. This has cut the cost both of 
labor and overhead. Another condi- 
tion that the merger brought about is 
that it threw all patents in a pool and 
gave the corporation the use of valu- 
able patents that were controlled by 
one concern. 

The Manning Abrasive Company of 
Troy, New York, and Herman Behr 
& Company, Inc., of Brooklyn, re- 
cently joined forces. Both were suc- 
cessful concerns in the sandpaper field. 
Each had certain advantages that the 
other did not possess. Behr had a fine 
product, a good name and a valuable 
list of customers. It was handicapped 
by being located far from a railroad 
siding. All its shipments had to be 
trucked. 


Savings in Manufacture 


The Manning company, on the other 
hand, is located where there is un- 
limited room for expansion. Besides 
Manning is operating under what is 
regarded in the industry as an almost 
indispensable license. By combining, 
the two concerns feel that they have 
lost nothing and have gained much. 

The United Wall Paper Factories, 
Inc., is a merger of Robert Griffin 
Company, the Standard Wall Paper 
Company, the York Card and Paper 
Company and the Chicago Varnished 
Tile Company. The purpose of this 
merger was to reduce manufacturing 
costs and thus make lower prices to 
the consumer possible. It was felt 
that this is the most practical way in 
this industry to stimulate business. 

A striking example of the economy 
of consolidation is furnished us in the 
American Commercial Alcohol Corpo- 
ration. Three big units in the indus- 
try are united in this organization. Al- 
most immediately this new enterprise 
began to show startling results. In 
three months it had increased its oper- 
ating income by 47 per cent. During 
the same period its current assets 
went up 69 per cent. 

Two well-known brands of shoes 
were joined in the merger of the 
Ground Gripper Shoe Company and 
the Kahler Shoe Company. This 
brings together the largest unit in the 
orthopedic field and the world’s largest 
production of corrective shoes from 
any one company. Manufacturing 


OME down through 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia and Maryland, and 
on into North Carolina—“The 
Land of the Sky”—view mile 
after mile of apple and peach 
trees, and you'll say—“These are 
ereat fruit states.” 


You will pass enroute vast herds 
of dairy and beef cattle, stock 
farms where blue-bloods of the 
turf are raised and you'll think 
of it as a livestock country... 
on past fields of growing tobacco, 
perfected by careful breeding be- 
yond anything that Jean Nicot or 
Sir Walter Raleigh ever knew, 
and you'll say, “Why, this is a 
tobacco country.” 


Visit the Tidewater section—the 
Eastern Shore, and immediately 
it becomes a potato center, where 
the world revolves around the 
Irish cobbler, tomatoes and other 
truck crops. 


Few, if any, regions have such 
a diversified agriculture. Two 
hundred thousand farmers in 
this favored land find in The 
Southern Planter the things that 
help them most. THE SOUTH- 
ERN PLANTER, Richmond, Va. 
Established 1840. Riddle & 
Young Co., Special Representa- 
tives, Chicago, New York, Kan- 
sas City, Atlanta. 


It might be worth money to you to 
know more about this territory. 
Write for a copy of “The Southern 
Planter and Its Territory.” Full 
of eye-opening facts. 
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Omaha 


Growing By 
Leaps and 


Bounds! 


Omaha, heart of the middle west 
and center of one of the country’s 
greatest agricultural regions, is 
carrying out a 


17 Million Dollar 
Building Program 
During 1928 


It includes 40 new building and 
remodeling projects. 


Bank Clearings 

Grain Harvests 
Livestock Receipts 
Building-Loan Deposits 


all will exceed the previous year 
by good margins. 


The OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


is keeping pace with this fine 
growth. 


Circulation as compared with 
one year ago: 


Average net paid circulation, 
September, 1928 


Daily, 127,599 Sunday, 128,655 


Average net paid circulation, 
September, 1927 


Daily, 119,115 Sunday, 119,087 


The OMAHA 
WORLD.- 
HERALD 


83% Carrier Coverage in Omaha 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco —_ Los Angeles 
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of both the concerns are being con- 
centrated in the Ground Gripper plant 
at Roxbury, Massachusetts. This will 
give the plant enough business to 
Operate continuously at more than 90 
per cent of its capacity. This scale 
of operation is accomplishing many 
€conoiiics. 

The biggest cost in the vending ma- 
chine business is servicing the ma- 
chines. A half dozen manufacturers 
of vending equipment are merged in 
the Consolidated Automatic Mer- 
chandising Corporation. Before this 
merger was formed, each constituent 
company had to send a man around to 
fill the company’s machines in a given 
district. Now one man can fill any 
machine. The reduction in labor cost 
has been tremendous. 

Many mergers are so obvious that 
one wonders why they were not or- 
ganized long ago. For example, in 
New Jersey there used to be a Public 
Service Electric Company and a Public 
Service Gas Company. Both were 
under the same management and both 
operated in the same market, but 
otherwise the conduct of the com- 
panies was separate. There was a crew 
of gas meter readers and another crew 
of electric meter readers. There were 
separate book-keepers; separate bills 
were sent. It always seemed silly to 
me that the management should send 
two men to my house to read my me- 
ters and that I was sent two bills and 
was put to the trouble of writing two 
checks. 


Where the Public Benefits 


Anyway, a few years ago the two 
companies were combined into the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany. One reader now takes care of 
both the gas and electric meters. One 


bill covers the charges for the month. 


The savings that the new arrange- 
ments must have made are no doubt 
tremendous. 

That mergers do sometimes result 
in direct savings to the public is evi- 
denced by the melon that has been cut 
by the consolidated Brooklyn Edison 
Company and the Consolidated Gas 
Company—the greatest consolidation 
in this field in history. Shortly after 
this combine was consummated a few 
months ago, the company announced a 
rate cut which will give the customers 
of Brooklyn Edison a plum of $4,500,- 
000 during the next year. 

Ordinarily, however, it is impossi- 
ble to lay your hand on any concrete 
saving that results from a merger. The 
benefits are usually more or less in- 
tangible. They are there and every 
one connected with the consolidation 
knows they are there, but it is often 
impossible to appraise them in dollars 
and cents. 
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It is just as Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, said about railroad mergers. He 
declared recently: 

“While undoubtedly — substantial 
economies will be realized from con- 
solidation, in my opinion the esti- 
mated savings have been much too 
large. The public will without doubt 
be better served by a smaller number 
of large and strong systems than by a 
larger number of small and weaker 
ones, and there is no doubt that the 
railroads, if wisely regrouped in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the trans- 
portation act, will be able to use the 
existing facilities more effectively than 
at present, and on that account reduce 
Or postpone to some extent, at least. 
the capital requirements for additional 
facilities otherwise needed.” 

(The next article in this series will 
appear in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
November 24.) 


Parke, Davis Advertisement 
Locates “Boy” Patient 
of Louis Pasteur 


Parke, Davis & Company, makers of 
pharmaceutical products, Detroit, ran 
a magazine advertisement in Septem- 
ber devoted to four little boys, the 
first Americans to be saved from hy- 
drophobia by the treatment of Louis 
Pasteur. 

These boys, in 1885, journeyed 3,000 
miles to be treated by Pasteur himself, 
who had just discovered his cure for 
rabies. 

A brief note in the advertisement re- 
quested that if any of the “boys” 
should read the advertisement, they 
communicate with Parke, Davis & 
Company. 

A few days ago one of the “boys,” 
William T. Lane of Irvington, New 
Jersey, responded. And last week, as 
guest of the company, Mr. Lane went 
to Chicago to attend the unveiling of 
a Pasteur memorial there. 

The advertisement was one of a series, 
“Building the Fortresses of Health.” 
Parke, Davis, largest makers of phar- 
maceutical products, started national 
advertising last summer for the first 
time in their more than half century 
of existence. 

The Blackman Company, New York, 
is in charge of the account. 


James Welch, for many years with the 
advertising department of the Spring- 
field Republican, has been appointed 
national advertising manager of the 
Boston American. Bert Vittum, for 
merly advertising manager of Hough 
ton & Dutton Company, department 
store, has joined the American as loca’ 
advertising manager. 
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Takes out all the 


of the Sun 


any Commercial 


Photographer 
for this Book 


HIS book “How to 

Use Photographs in 
Your Business” is chock 
full of helpful suggestions; 
ideas that you can put 
right to work in your bus- 
iness. Ask your local com- 
mercial photographer for 
a free copy; or address 
National Advertising 
Headquarters, Photog- 
raphers Association of 
America, 136 East Market 

Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Room” Peters 


taastic by ide 


OU’VE noticed of course that more and 

more able advertisers are turning to photo- 
graphs to tell the sales story. Out of 108 display 
advertisements in a recent issue of a prominent 
women’s publication it was found that 49 (or 
45.3%) were illustrated with photographs. In 
other words nearly half of the advertisers chose 
this one medium. And no wonder! For people 
have faith in photography. They believe the evi- 
dence of the camera. Your local photographer 
makes photographs that make sales. Call on him. 
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“ 
st The Associated Envelope 


Makers manufacture envel- 
opes of every sort — printed, litho- 
graphed, embossed or plain. The im- 
proved *GLUE-LOCKED Envelopes 
are made exclusively by these Makers. 
‘‘Built-to-Fit” — you set the size—our 
machines can be adjusted to fill the 
order. Save freight charges and time 
by ordering the delivery of these su- 
perior envelopes from the mem- 
ber nearest you. 


Samples and “Envelope 
Economies,” a complete hand- 

book of the practical uses 

and advantages of envelopes, > a 
will be sent you FREE, K_| 
on request to the 

nearest maker. 


BOSTON— 
Boston Envelope 
Company 

NEW YORK— 
Berlin and Jones 
Company 

PHILADELPHIA— 
Whiting-Patter- 
son Company 

BALTIMORE— 
Oles Envelope 
Corporation 

CINCINNATI— 
Western Paper 
Goods Company 

CLEVELAND— 
Wolf Envelope 
Company 

DETROIT-— 

Wolf Detroit En- 
velope Company 

CHICAGO— 
Brown Paper 
Goods Company 

MINNEAPOLIS— 
Monasch 
Company 

ST. LOUIS— 
Berkowitz En- 
velope Company 

DES MOINES— 
Berkowitz En- 
velope Company 

KANSAS CITY- 
Berkowitz En- 
velope Company 

DENVER— 

Rocky Mountain 
Envelope 
Company 

LOS ANGELES— 
Coast Envelope 
Company 

SANFRANCISCO— 
he Envelope 

Corporation 
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What Harvard’s Case Study 


Plan Means to Business 


(Continued from page 358) 


on your own doorstep. 

And if you want a closer look at 
the inside workings of the Harvard 
case system as applied to your own pet 
business, you can get it by consulting 
the Harvard Business Reports. They 
are a collection of miscellaneous cases 
gathered by and for the Harvard 
School of Business Administration, 
and reduced to the form in which they 
are used in teaching. Three volumes 
of these reports are issued each year. 
The cost is five dollars per volume, and 
as this is not meant to be an adver- 
tisement it may be added that most of 
the leading public libraries of the 
country are subscribers to the service. 
The volumes are thoroughly digested 
and indexed with the digests brought 
down to date. The executive with a 
real problem to solve stands more than 
an even chance of finding a number 
of cases pertaining to his subject in 
the Harvard Business Reports. He 
may not find his exact case, but he 
will be presumed to have intelligence 
enough to adapt to his own situation 
the principles brought out. 


Prepares Research Studies 


In addition to its case reports, the 
Harvard school is still proceeding with 
the business research for which it has 
become famous. The list of research 
bulletins is a long one and includes 
such businesses as cotton manufactur- 
ing, drugs (wholesale and retail), dry 
goods, automobile accessories, paint 
and varnish, groceries (wholesale and 
retail), hardware (retail), shoes 
(wholesale and retail) , plumbing, tex- 
tiles and many others. Most of these 
reseatch bulletins were prepared at the 
request of trade associations and 
largely paid for by them, but others 
are the result of independent research 
undertaken by the school on its own 
responsibility and with its own funds. 
They, of course, have had general dis- 
tribution in the trades investigated. 
This is particularly true of the reports 
prepared in cooperation with trade 
associations. Then there is the Har- 
vard Business Review, a quarterly pub- 
lication containing typical case studies 
and general business articles. 

A further step in cooperation with 
business was taken this summer when 
a six wéeks’ summer session was held 
open only to men engaged in business 
or to teachers of business. The reg- 
ular students in the school were not 
permitted to enroll. It was frankly an 
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experiment, but the results indicate 
that it will be repeated next year. 
The attendance was 180, the men be- 
ing divided into six groups of studies: 
Business Policy and the Law; Finance; 
Marketing, Sales Management and 
Advertising, Marketing, Retail Store 
Management and Advertising; Public 
Utility Management and Economics 
and Railway Transportation. 


A School for Executives 


A list of the affiliations of 
the men who came to the sum- 
mer session—and with one or two ex- 
ceptions all stayed and worked hard 
for the full time of six weeks—reveals 
the names of such business organiza- 
tions as General Motors, Marshall 
Field & Company, Southern Railway, 
Old Colony Trust Company, James 
McCreery & Company, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company of Chi- 
cago, United Fruit Company, Radio 
Corporation of America, Harrods’ of 
London, Provident Chemical Company 
of St. Louis, the Blackman Company 
of New York, General Electric Com- 
pany, Filene’s of Boston, J. G. White 
& Company, J. C. Penney & Com- 
pany, Baltimore & Ohio Railway, First 
National Bank of Detroit, The White 
House of San Francisco, Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company and many 
others. In all, ninety-five business 
organizations were represented and 
sixty-five of them granted their men 
leave of absence with pay and de- 
frayed their expenses, including the 
tuition fee of $200. Others paid part 
of the expenses and half of the 
tuition. The men averaged about 
thirty-three years of age and all held 
responsible executive positions. 
There were a couple of presidents, a 
few vice-presidents, a group of sales 
managers and so on down the line of 
executive positions. 

The classes were im many Cases 
round-table discussions to which stu- 
dents contributed as much or more 
than the teachers. The group picture 
of the sales management section gives 
a good idea of the calibre of the men 
who took the course. They worked 
hard, in many cases twelve or thirteen 
hours a day, and when they left late 
in August, they were unstinting in 
their praise of the summer session 
plan. 

So far as physical equipment is con- 
cerned the Harvard School of Business 
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Administration is superbly equipped 
through the generosity of George F. 
Baker, New York banker and philan- 
thropist. The splendid group of 
buildings is across the Charles River 
from the main Harvard campus and 
constitutes a separate unit. The group 
includes a number of dormitories each 
equipped with its own commons. The 
dominating building is the Baker 
Library. 

At present the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard 
University has a faculty of about 
ninety men, headed by Dean Donham, 
and six assistant deans: George F. 
Donot, C. P. Biddle, Neil H. Borden, 
D. W. Malott, George E. Bates and 
E. F. Wright. Among the members 
of the faculty are such men as Pro- 
fessor Copeland, Anton de Haas, 
Arthur S. Dewing, William M. Coles 
and John G. Callan. The student 
body numbers about 800 including a 
number of army officers. They are 
men from one to ten years out of col- 
lege, and almost without exception 
have caught the enthusiasm for hard 
study and hard work which is fast be- 
coming one of the great traditions of 
the school. 


Graduates Prove Worth 


The men who have been graduated 
from the school in the last ten years 
are proving the worth of their training 
in nearly every field of business. They 
have gone out with a general business 
education which has prevented any 
single business or industry from taking 
a disproportionate share of the school’s 
graduates, a fact which suits Dean 
Donham and his associates perfectly. 

Every year, usually in the spring, 
business executives visit the school on 
the lookout for good men. This prac- 
tice was so general that when Morgan 
Hall was built a row of small inter- 
view rooms was built for the accom- 
modation of such visitors. Many of 
the students spend their vacation 
working for organizations with which 
the school maintains relations. 


The advertising and sales manage- 
ment firm of Nelson, Duncan & Har- 
low has been formed at 585 Boylston 
Street, Boston. R. M. Nelson, for the 
past four years, has been a director and 
account executive of H. B. Humphrey 
Company, Boston agency; Elbert B. 
Duncan, formerly with Albert Frank 
& Company and Macfadden Publica- 
tions, was for six years manager of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Ralph LeRoy 
Harlow is now general manager of 
stations WNAC of Boston and 
WEAN of Providence and is serving 
as advisory director of the radio de- 
partment of the new agency. 
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BLUE—Mediterranean Blue! 
What It Can Do for Your Products 


EARLY everyone has learned from books and songs and travelers that the Mediterranean Sea 1s 
blue—a distinctive blue! Have they learned some distinctive thing about the appearance of your 
products? Pack your products in Maryland Royal Blue bottles and they will have ac least one 

visible characteristic that will help the world to remember them. And because of the vividness of 
Maryland Royal Blue containers, your products will always stand out on display. Thus, they will be 
made easier to see, easier to remember—hence, easier to sell. 


In addition to blue glass, we manufacture grecn tint and flint ware of the highest quality. Our 
equipment is thoroughly modern and complete for making dependable glass containers in standard or 
special molds. Many popular numbers are carried in stock. The deocndahilicy of our ware and service 
is attested by the tact that many of the best known products in America are packed in bottles made by us. 


Write today for samples and quotations 


ea a 
j \ A. 
” FLINT ROYAL BLUE GREEN TINT 


MARYLAND GLASS 
CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


New York Representative: 
277 BROADWAY 
New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
PACIFIC COAST GLASS 
San Francisco, Cal. 


> 


_ Royat Brue + Green Tint + __ Furnt Containers _, 
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What Regional Editions 
Offer the Advertiser 


i ib Christian Science Monitor prints three 
distinct editions daily—one for the Atlantic 
Seaboard states and Europe, another for the Central 
states, and a‘ third for the ‘Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states—making possible a regional 
placement of advertising. 


Instead of only one flat rate for national adver- 
tising in all editions, a lower rate is in effect for 
advertisers desiring to use only two editions, and a 
still lower rate for those whose limited distribution 
justifies them in advertising in only one geographi- 
cal section. 


Many manufacturers with only regional distribu- 
tion are availing themselves of Regional Advertis- 
ing at Regional Rates, while those wanting the 
worldwide coverage of the Monitor use all editions. 


National Advertisers whose product has only re- 
gional distribution, and Agencies representing such 
accounts, will find Regional Advertising at Regional 
Rates well worth their attention. 


The 
Christian Science 


Monitor 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 107 Falmouth Street 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
270 Madison Avenue 1058 McCormick Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
625 Market Street 


LONDON 
2, Adelphi Terrace 
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Taught Retailer to 


Sell 
(Continued from page 356) 


Our expert outdoor staff has enabled 
us to divide dealers into two classes. 
Those who appreciate what we are 
trying to do for them and the others 
who cannot get the idea at all. This 
latter class looks at the fountain pen 
as a fountain pen, and waits for peo- 
ple to come into their shop. And 
because the public does not line up in 
queues, they come to the conclusion 
that the Parker pen is no good. 
Eventually one hears of another 
“Business Closed” and “Shop to Let.” 
If we waited long enough all the “‘dif- 
ficult” retailers would be out of busi- 
ness, but we prefer not to wait! 

Actual, original and “‘seen at a 
glance’ help was necessary to make 
the retailer help himself and become 
our salesman. 


Life Assurance Plan 


Therefore, we have instituted a life 
assurance plan, a thing that nobody 
else has ever yet done in this business. 
We want the retailer to feel that he 
had someone behind him, someone 
that had his home interests at heart. 

We want to make him feel that. 
Assurance, however, is very dear and 
nobody can possibly buy sufficient. 
Therefore we offer the retailer a little 
more life assurance free. If he co- 
operates with us in selling our line to 
the public we will give him an 
amount of life insurance equal to 
twelve months’ business, and it is up 
to him to do what business he can 
and make the amount of the insurance 
what he can. 

If he buys and displays a reasonable 
amount of Parker stock we insure him 
for that amount. We pay on death 
from any cause an amount equal to 
his total purchases for the year pre- 
ceding death—up to £1,000—without 
medical examination; no limit with 
medical examination. This, mind you, 
is real /ife assurance, not to be con- 
fused with accident insurance. 

Needless to say, this arrangement 
won for us an intensely active co- 
operation among many stationers in 
Great Britain, most of whom are one- 
man businesses. (The multivle or 
chain store is the excention in the sta- 
tionery line here.) The appeal to the 
retailer's fondest hopne—suitable pro- 
vision for his family—made many 
friends for Parker. 

The second unique plan (one at- 
tempted for the very first time in the 
business) was to classify the trade into 
(a) accredited dealers—to whom we 
sive utmost discounts, quantitv rebate. 
life assurance, window displays, leaf 
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lets, display material, etc., and (b) 
non-accredited dealers, i. e., those who 
are not responsive, and to whom we 
refuse to give anything but a nominal 
discount. 

This was a very bold step to take; 
that of putting assistance in the way 
of the man enterprising enough to 
reach out and cooperate with us in 
moving our goods and letting the 
other scramble. We did not want tuo 
push the consumer into a shop indis- 
criminately, a shop where he would 
get no encouragement or help. We 
wanted our product to be put before 
the public in a proper manner and 
were prepared to help the retailer to 
do so in every possible way. 

To become an accredited dealer a 
retailer must agree to cooperate with 
us by carrying a reasonable stock of 
goods—that is, a reasonable selection 
(color, sizes, points, etc.)—all the 
year round and display them in his 
shop so that the customers will see 
them. 

This mutual covenant between re- 
tailers and Parker has been extremely 
successful. It has strengthened con- 
fidence among the “faithful” and has 
eliminated “unbelievers.” 


Reduced Accounts 


By this method we have reduced 
our accounts in number very consider- 
ably, but we have greatly increased 
business and are carrying it on more 
economically. We are not giving away 
dealer help display matter, etc., out of 
all proportion to the business done by 
retailers. We spend at the rate of 
over £3 per year per accredited 
dealer on actual material that we send 
him and we are well repaid by the 
activities of accredited dealers. Need- 
less to say, we could ill afford to spend 
this sum on the “‘lazy-bones’” of the 
trade. 

“Those who don’t respond to Par- 
ker stimulation must pay for their own 
funeral!” 

This, of course, is a mutual agree- 
ment. We do not tell the dealer what 
he must stock—we mutually agree 
with him what constitutes a reasonable 
stock. 

Advertising: Dealer-education is 
backed up by national press advertis- 
ing all the year round. Where other 
advertisers are spasmodic, we are con- 
sistent, 

Our press advertising is increasing 
eich year and has done so since we 
scarted. We realize that press adver- 
tising is the backbone of the business 
ind that it would be impossible for the 
dealer to put our proposition over to 
the customer if the customer were not 
already primed by advertising and 
therefore knew something of the prod- 
uct, 


“Good Will’ 
Advertising 


That pays for itself in 
definite, tangible sales 
results. Concentrated, 


to end waste. 


| FREE Offer to Executives 
See Coupon Below 


HOTGUN advertising is inefficient. Greatest results 

come when you concentrate your fire on definite targets. 

Wasted effort is too costly for modern scientific advertising. 
Hence thousands have turned to a new way. 


This new way singles out the prospects. Eliminates the 
waste of people who cannot benefit you. Focuses your efforts 
where the sales are, and surprisingly brings home the bacon 
in actual business. 

Autopoint Pencil is the name of this new advertising 
medium. A pleasing gift from your firm, it goes to the man 
you seek to sell. It stays in his pocket, constantly remind- 
ing him of you. Your message is always before him. You 
concentrate your energy on order-givers. What other adver- 
tising medium is so concentrated? 


co 
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100% concentrated advertising 


Autopoint is not a souvenir. It is not tossed lightly into the 
wastebasket. It stays years, giving continual efficient 
service. It associates your company with the high service it 
gives. Ard in results brings tangible business increase. 
Why not learn more of this unique business-getting 
method? Let us send you full particulars. Executives of busi- 
nesses seeking new sales outlets are offered an attractive free 
sample Autopoint for their own use. Full particulars will 
be sent injcarefully planned illustrated booklet. Mail the 


coupon now. Be sure and mention firm and title. 


1 i 
Attach business card For Executives ! 
i or letterhead Only } 
I AUTOPOINT COMPANY 1 
: * a aenem 4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1 
! The “Better Pencil Mate of Sane ae gg please send sample 

. utopoint, let, sales-building proposi- | 
; 3 B 1g F eatures tion, prices, etc. 
1.7 Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. But i 
; one simple moving part. Nothing to go NGI a ananeseenennnnennneeennennevnsesnneesescnsnnnneseee 
1 wrong. No repairs. GU pic ales cited se LE i 
} 2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like light- ! 
! weight material. Title stececcececsessasenecaceessenenecasetteaccecenseteteneenns I 
1 3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” MO eiitbichicarccnaitctinneisiiaddiieammalal 
I I 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Bought on Merit 


The Providence Journal (established 
1829) and The Evening Bulletin (estab- 
lished 1863) have never given a premium 
to a single subscriber nor have they ever 
conducted a circulation contest. 


Their policy is based upon the conviction 
that newspapers are intended primarily 
for the dissemination of news—honestly, 
fairly, completely and impartially; by fair 
dealing and by prompt service to dealers 
and subscribers. 


That Rhode Islanders prefer these news- 
papers is proven by the fact they have a 
greater circulation than the eight other 
English language dailies in the state com- 


bined. 


Advertisers also prefer them as advertising 
mediums as they carry 74 per cent of all 
the advertising placed in Providence 
newspapers. 


These newspapers offer advertisers ade- 
quate coverage of the Rhode Island mar- 
ket at a minimum cost. 


CH VOB IC NOD 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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We cannot afford local advertising. 
We proceed according to the idea 
that, although our line is a specialty 
at a high price, it is owing to the 
fact that its high price is relatively a 
low one, not limited to one strata of 
society but can be sold to all classes. 

Therefore, to reach the biggest 
number at the lowest cost we use the 
national dailies and the best-known 
periodicals. We believe in large 
spaces, good illustrations and the use 
of color where possible. Our copy is 
of the “reason why’’ type because we 
are out to change the non-buying- 
fountain-pen public into a buying one. 

It is a very careful, scientifically 
figured out marketing proposition and 
it has succeeded. Our dealer-educa- 
tion basis has proved sound, successful 
and economic. We have eliminated 
waste in marketing and the gradual 
effect of Parker ‘reason why’ adver- 
tising has converted a steady stream 
of the hitherto fountain-penless public 
into users of the higher-priced Parker 
Duofold pens. 


But Are the Inquiries 
Really Promiscuous? 


R. LOCKLEY’S article, ’’ Are 
Promiscuous Inquiries Worth 
Answering?” in the October 


20 issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is interesting. I fully agree 
with him that promiscuous inquiries 
do not deserve much attention. But— 
who can be 100 per cent correct in 
judging whether inquiries are promis- 
cuous? Snap judgment does not al- 
ways meet with success and all gener- 
alities do not hold true—including this 
one. 

Says Mr. Lockley, ‘The inquiries 
that come in from general advertising 
are actually of dubious sales value.” 
Well, let’s consider that. The house- 
wife reads general advertising. She 
has found out (and so has her hus- 
band) that the dealer’s knowledge of 
a product and its uses is frequently 
woefully inadequate. She also knows 
that he is inclined to talk up a product 
“that is just as good.” That the deal- 
er is often objectionable in his selling 
methods is something that should also 
be considered. Does it not, there- 
fore, appear logical that readers of 
general advertising should direct legit- 
imate inquiries right to the advertiser? 
It is not only logical but it is actually 
being done. And advertisers who te- 
spect inquiries are enabled not only to 
inform the consumer intelligently and 
completely but also have the oppor- 
tunity to sell the consumer on the 
house as well as on the product. (Ask 
Royal Baking Powder, Jello, Colgate 
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and advertisers in almost all lines, ad 
infinitum. ) 

Frequently price is not mentioned 
in national advertising. Consumers 
who might be reluctant about finding 
out the price at the dealet’s often pre- 
fer to get that information from the 
advertiser. And let us not forget that 
ill-will can be generated with greater 
speed than good-will. Ignoring in- 
quiries is a first-class method of incur- 
ring ill-will. 

Dealers play an important part in 
the scheme of distribution. Buyers 
of nationally advertised goods are usu- 
ally sold on a product long before 
they enter the dealet’s store. In the 
long run, then, the dealer is called 
upon to distribute merchandise in re- 
sponse to demand and the amount of 
actual selling he is called upon to per- 
form is at a comparative minimum. 

Some time ago a peeved individual 
gave expression to his opinion of a 
dealer’s selling ability by saying, 
“Well, he couldn’t succeed any 
other way, so he became a retailer be- 
cause no brains are necessary in the 
retail business.” This opinion prob- 
ably lacks the quality of restraint, but 
it provokes much thought and centers 
attention on the make-up of the aver- 
age dealer. For the advertiser to de- 
pend upon the storekeeper in the edu- 
cational advertising program may be 
taking too much for granted, consid- 
ering the dealer's capacity to do so. 
Handling consumer inquiries is part 
of the advertiser's job of selling, par- 
ticularly when it is in the pioneering 
and competitive stage. It is at the 
point of purchase that the dealer ren- 
ders his greatest service both to the 
consumer and to the advertiser. Sales 
are limited by the number that are ig- 
nored. Why should an advertiser turn 
his back on sales possibilities that are 
brought right to him by consumers?— 
Ralph M. Kaplan Advertising, Neu 
York, N. Y. 


de Nault Heads Western 
Piggly-Wiggly Stores; 
New Saunders Chain 


A. B. de Nault has just succeeded to 
the presidency of the 200-store 
Piggly-Wiggly Western States Com- 
pany, a chain grocery store company 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 

In 1918, in company with the late 
L. H. Ellis, Mr. de Nault, who was 
previously a baker in North Dakota, 
obtained Piggly-Wiggly rights in 
Southern California. About two years 
avo he moved to Los Angeles to be- 
come vice-president of the company. 
There are now 3,000 Piggly-Wiggly 
stores in the United States. 
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That Open Doors 


to Larger Business 
>LOS ANGELES 4 


Maintain a stock of your goods in these cities and 
thus assure prompt, reliable deliveries for your 
customers in the surrounding territories. 


The warehouses listed below can serve you efficiently 
and economically in key cities for distribution: 


err SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO. 
eee QUINCY MARKET COLD STGE. & WHSE. CO. 
EE i vias cdne sad eeig eased CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
Ter re CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 
0 ere INTERSTATE FIREPROOF STGE.. & TRFR. CO. 
I ois cock Godan eundess KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CORP. 
ME dbs eae See de seeel GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. 
RE 6605.08 5a hd taceckeneee ene STERLING PRODUCTS CO. 
a ee HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
SARIRSOINVELLE .... 2. cee LANEY & DELCHER STORAGE CO. 
KANSAS CITY ........ ....CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
LOS ANGELES... ...........00008. METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
re SECURITY WAREHOUSE CO. 
ee INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSES, INC. 
MS 3556 sce euudeusdaet ec WERTZ WAREHOUSE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO ............... OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO 
0 eee ere GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO 
WE cao ivscdaetewserd BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE CO 


Without obligation, we will be glad 
to make a survey of your distribu- 
tion problems, through our offices in 
Chicago, New York, or Kansas City 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses 


CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
417-437 W. Harrison St. Transportation Bldg. 1100-1108 Union Ave. 


“Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses” 


Liberal Advances on staple commodities 
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NCOVERING BUYING POWER—Estimates of 

automobile production in October made by the 

National Chamber of Commerce of the industry 
indicate that the previous peak, reached in 1926, was 
equalled in the first ten months of this year and that the 
output of the full year will establish a new level. This is 
significant not alone of the distinct turn for the better 
which has been notable since the beginning of the current 
fiscal year, but also of the ability of the country to absorb 
more and more cars. The habit of underestimating the 
buying power of American markets, to which attention 
was called in the last issue of this magazine, does not 
shackle the leading manufacturers of motor vehicles. The 
experience they gained in 1925, when, by means of re- 
duced price levels, they opened new veins of demand, has 
encouraged them to steady expansion whenever underlying 
conditions are favorable. When Ford began to come back 
in full force there was some talk of an impending over- 
production in low-priced cars, and sales figures were 
scanned for signs of saturation in this part of the field. 
But although the new Ford model is coming on the mar- 
ket in quantities reminiscent of the days when his old 
model accounted for half the entire automobile production 
of the country, Chevrolets and Pontiacs have continued to 
surpass all their previous factory records. To those who 
still regard the motor vehicle industry as the vanguard of 
the army of prosperity which has long swept over the 
country there is particular significance in this evidence that 
where great productive ability is joined to great mer- 
chandising ability sales possibilities seem almost limitless. 
The same rule applies to operations on a relatively small 
scale. Below the stratum of buying power in almost every 
field that can be staked out by ordinary statistical indices 
lie strata which come into full view only after aggressive 
pioneers have uncevered the lode. 
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AYING A MOURNER’S GHOST. Now that the 

Saturday Evening Post has thrown the searchlight 

of general publicity on the facts about our so-called 
profitless corporations there is solid reason for hope that 
this ghost of the mourners will retire permanently into 
the shades of oblivion. As our readers are aware, from 
reading ‘Is Profitless Prosperity a Myth,” in the September 
first issue, it was mever even a disembodied spirit but only 
an efiigy of gloom whose terrifying trappings were 
fashioned from figures of the Statistics of Income that 
told nothing but the story of untaxed corporations in 
which neither sheriff nor courts of bankruptcy, however 
eager, could have much, if any, interest. Yet to suit the 
purposes of special interests or the mood of pessimism 
which survives every favorable turn of the wheel of for- 
tune, the fact that 40 per cent of our corporations have 
been able to make returns of their operations which freed 


them from taxation has long been waved before our eyes 
as though it were a veritable red flag of insolvency. Busi- 
ness failures are still too numerous. Some of us are less 
prosperous than we should like to be. Some of us would 
willingly take incomes that cannot escape the still heavy 
hand of Uncle Sam. But not all of us sit in sackcloth 
and ashes and see visions of breadlines in which we may 
stand merely because, for one reason or another, the tax 
collector passes us by. 
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AULTY MARKET ADVICE: One of the business 

‘services’ which forecasts business conditions, com- 

ments on the stock market and tells where business 
is best says, “Generally speaking it has been found inad- 
visable to send salesmen to towas of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation.”” We hope no sales executive takes this advice 
seriously. While it is true that in some lines it is im- 
practicable to send salesmen to smaller towns, yet for the 
great majority of lines sold by salesmen the towns of 10,000 
and under are still important marketing centers. What 
is even more important to some companies is the fact that 
the small town buyers often furnish the bulk of advance 
business for manufacturers. With salesrooms, wholesale 
houses and branch offices nearby, the city merchants wait 
until the last minute to buy, placing orders over the tele- 
phone to be shipped the same day as received, whereas 
many small town merchants still buy far in advance of the 
season—not as liberally as in the past, but liberally none- 
theless when compared with the hand-to-mouth buying 
tactics of larger city merchants. 


> Ss 

HEN A MAN IS TOO SMALL FOR HIS JOB: 

Almost every day some sales executive comes in 

to tell us the sad story behind his resignation. 
Almost invariably these sales managers complain that their 
hands were tied—that the firm wouldn’t give them enough 
salesmen, wouldn’t permit them to advance money to good 
salesmen, wouldn’t do enough advertising or wouldn’t meet 
competition. These men never seem to realize that they 
are admitting their own weakness when they admit that 
they were unable to “‘sell’’ their policies to the heads of 
the business. The sales manager’s first selling job is to sell 
his ideas to the men in command. If he can’t do this it is 
either because he is wrong or because he is a poor salesman. 
Almost every sales manager who has made a triumphant 
success has had to do it in the face of opposition in his 
own company—from fellow executives or from men higher 
up. One sales manager of our acquaintance, who has just 
been made vice-president and general manager of his com- 
pany, told us recently that his most difficult job was to sell 
his ideas to the management of the company. Three other 
sales managers had left this position because they thought 
the president of the company was too conservative. 
The fourth, and successful sales manager, got a free hand 
as soon as he was able to “‘sell’”’ the president, and today 
the president is as daring and bold as any of the previous 
sales managers could have wished. If your higher 
executives hold you back don’t complain—it is ®®D 
your faule if you can’t “sell” them your ideas. 
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Business Piracy Was 
Running Rampant— 


Sales Management Showed 
Why It Didn’t Pay 


ve ITH the success of Parker and Shaeffer 
Pens hundreds of cheap imitations flooded the 
market. Canada Dry’s remarkably quick rise 
to national distribution and fame brought a host 
of imitators, seeking to make capital of Canada 
Dry’s outward features, without paying the cost 


of building a sound foundation for sales as 
Canada Dry had done. 


Cheap imitations of every well-known pro- 
duct flooded the counters of thoughtless dealers. 
Labels, trade-marks, packages, advertising copy, 
even letterheads and circulars of leading com- 
panies in many lines, were being flagrantly imi- 
tated. 


SALES MANAGEMENT decided to prove that 
good will cannot be successfully pirated, that 
imitation doesn’t pay, that copy cat tactics 
never build permanent successes. 


With this intention we put Roy Johnson to 
work for several months to gather dozens of 
examples to show how foolish it is to try to ride 
on the coat-tails of a popular advertising success. 
We told what happened to the man who “copy- 
catted” the Waterman fountain pen trade-mark; 
how 7,000 imitators of Coca Cola trade-marks 
had been forced out of business; how various 
piracies of ““Uneeda” had cost the imitators for- 
tunes. Business men in all lines of business 
wrote us that it was one of the strongest series 
of business articles that appeared during the 
year. Proof came from one source after another 
that the facts we presented had caused the 
abandonment of a number of attempts to 
imitate well known trade-marks. The articles 
were a genuine contribution to better business 
methods; we helped curb a growing evil Dy cit- 
ing definite proof that business piracy doesn’t 
pay. 


q If somebody tries to steal your trade-mark, appropriate your package 
design or imitate your product, write us for reprints of this series 
and send them to him—they may lead him to change his mind. 


How the National Biscuit Company Disposed of 1,267 Imitators 
Sales Management, November 4, 1925 


Rest Easy When a Competitor Swipes Your Ideas 
Sales Management, December 12, 1925 


Why 7,000 Imitations of Coca Cola Are in the Copy-Cat’s Graveyard 
Sales Management, January 9, 1926 


If a Competitor Swipes Your Trade Name 
Sales Management, February 20, 1926 


How the Waterman Copy-Cat Took a High Dive Into Bankruptcy 
Sales Management, May 29, 1926 


How 8,000 Imitators Contributed to Canada Dry’s Success 
Sales Management, July 10, 1926 ; 
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From your mod- 
ern suite in one of X% 
‘ Chattanooga’s man 
metropolitan office build- 
ings, you can have overnight con- 
tact with almost every important 
trade center in the South. 


Nine big railroad lines radiate 
in every direction, making one- 
third the total U. S. population 
accessible within 24 hours. 68 
passenger trains a day. 180 fast 
package cars daily. 


No wonder Chattanooga distribu- 
tors of 1500 diversified articles are 
day after day becoming more deep- 
ly intrenched in the rich Southern 
market and rapidly expanding in 
response to steadily mounting 
profits. 

Abundant low-cost supplies . . . 
power ...labor... office accom- 
modations ... fast, cheap trans- 
portation . . . and incomparable 
climate and home conditions! 


On your Southern trip, stop over 
and investigate this ideal distri- 
bution center in its fascinating 
scenic and historic setting. 

Write for confidential survey of 
actual facts on how you can make 
your Southern headquarters pros- 
per by locating in “The Dynamo 
of Dixie.” 


Let us send you the attractive, illus- 
trated booklet, “Scenic, Historic 


and Industrial Chattanooga” FREE 


Chattano 


DYNAMO PD) o/ pix 


ADOLPH S. OCHS, II, Director 


Chattanooga Community Association 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEF. 
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North German Lloyd Demonstrates 
the Vitality of Good Will 


(Continued from page 349) 


at the wonderful reception given the 
boat and her officers and crew on their 
arrival. 

“And in that first year how we ap- 
preciated the old friends, accustomed 
to luxurious rooms and gigantic liners, 
who, to prove their good will, were 
satisfied with simple cabins, on our 
little boats!” 

The confidence of the company that 
even the war had not succeeded in 
destroying its most valuable: though 
wholly intangible assets was fully 
justified. An appropriation of some 
$5,000 for newspaper advertising the 
first year was sufficient to keep the 
three small liners filled to capacity, 
and the growth of the business soon 
warranted the construction of larger 
and faster ships. Two first-class liners 
were added, the Berlin and the Colum- 
bus, and three cabin ships, the 
Muenchen, Stuttgart and Dresden. 
The progress me may be indicated 
pethaps by the fact that, starting with 
the 57,000 tons remaining after the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Lloyd as a 
whole had 613,000 gross tons in 
operation by the end of 1925. And 
with the new twin giants Bremen and 
Europa in commission, the Lloyd fleet 
will represent 803,145 registered tons 
—not so far short of the pre-war 
record. 


Service and Advertising 


All of which is, obviously enough, 
a tribute to the quality of the service 
supplied by the Lloyd in former years, 
but it is also a tribute to the value of 
the consistent and persistent advertis- 
ing investments which the Lloyd made 
during the same period. It was the 
first transatlantic company to grasp 
the significance of the institutional 
type of advertising, as distinguished 
from merely a list of sailing dates, and 
to regard national advertising as a 
necessary form of insurance for the 
future, whether immediate business 
were urgently needed or not. 

What a relatively small and un- 
spectacular mewspaper campaign can 
accomplish under such conditions is 
exemplified in the success of the 
Lloyd’s advertising since 1921. It was 
out of the question to spend large 
sums of money. The company did 
not have it to spend, in the first place; 
and even if it had, a spectacular and 
sensational campaign would have been 
entirely inappropriate to the modest 
service that was offered, as well as to 


the peculiar psychology of the situa- 
tion. The scrapbooks of the Lloyd 
newspaper copy for the past six years 
afford an interesting and instructive 
exhibit in the effective use of moderate 
and small spaces for the maximum of 
display value and the tactful handling 
of a subject requiring considerable 
finesse. And much of the credit for 
the spectacular growth of the business 
is clearly due to this advertising, for, 
as already stated, the company’s book- 
ing and business-getting organizations 
were out of existence. As the traffic 
increased these organizations were 
gradually replaced, and the company 
has today well-equipped offices in 
most of the cities formerly covered. 
But at the start, and for some time 
thereafter, the newspaper advertising 
did virtually the whole job. 


House Organ Started 


Last Spring a house-organ entitled 
“The Seven Seas’ was inaugurated, 
which is sent to former patrons of 
the lines and to a list of prospects 
furnished by the local offices. This 
is already a publication of sufficient 
prestige to attract contributions from 
such authors as Heywood Broun, 
Felix Riesenberg, John Dos Passos and 
many others. The company is also 
planning a considerable expansion of 
its general campaign featuring the 
restoration of its weekly express 
service to Europe, which is made pos- 
sible by the completion of the two 
new liners. The ‘‘come-back” of the 
Lloyd is virtually complete, and with- 
out a doubt the main factor in its 
success has been the fact that not even 
the greatest war in history could de- 
stroy the wholly intangible and purely 
sentimental asset of good will. 


Wise and Cuddy Plan 
Coast Convention 
Milton Wise, of Johnston-Ayres, ad- 


vertising, San Francisco, and John 
Cuddy, manager of Californians, Inc., 
have been appointed by K. L. Ham- 
man, president of the Pacific Clubs 
Advertising Association, to have 
charge of awards and trophies and of 
the general sessions program of the 
annual meeting of the association at 
Oakland, June 1-19. George B. Fur- 
niss of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company at Oakland, will be general 
convention chairman. 
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Business Indices 


Continued decline in commodity prices 
bringing them to the lowest point 
reached since last March was the only 
doubtful indication last week. Bank 
figures were confused by the fact that 
this year’s totals were affected by only 
one of the three days of first of the 
month settlements whereas those of the 
corresponding week last year, reflected 
them all. Railroad freight loadings 
continued well above last year’s level, 
being lower in only three classifica- 
tions—grain, live stock, and forest 
products—though still well below the 
high level of 1926. Chain store and 
mail order house sales in October 
showed notable gains and there were 
other signs of retail activity on a 
broad scale. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in the week ended 
November 1 amounted to $11,149,- 
458,000, 0.3 per cent larger than in 
1927. Thirteen of the twenty-three 
cities were up, but the total outside 
New York was down 0.9 per cent. In 
New York the gain was just under 1 
per cent. Debits against individual 
accounts were higher in seven of the 
twelve districts but the aggregate, ex- 
cluding New York, was lower by 1.8 
per cent. The whole amount, $17,- 
203,901,000 was larger than last year 
by 11 per cent, New York’s gain be- 
ing 20.3 per cent. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad revenue freight in the week 
ended October 27, filled 1,161,976 
cars, a gain over 1927 of 49,160 cars, 
but a loss compared with 1926 of 46,- 
902 cars. Principal gains over last 
year were in miscellaneous freight, coal 
and ore. The chief classifications in 
which 1926 excelled 1928 were coal 
and merchandise including shipments 
in less than carload lots. 


Credit Conditions 


Except for a further relation in call 
money rates, which ranged from 6 to 
7, there was no change in last week’s 
money market compared with that of 
the week before. Time money ruled 


.at 634 to 7 and commercial paper at 


SY, to 534. 


Margin of Profits 


The sag in commodity prices which 
began in the third week of October 
continued in the week ended Novem- 
ber 2, the Irving Fisher Index falling 
(0 97.9 compared with 98.4 the week 
before. 
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Sales Contests 
made more Effective 


the merchandise prizes 
shown in this catalog 
—send for it—also 
summary of successful 
contest methods used 
by scores of concerns. 


6" prizes used successfully by many of the largest 
business organizations are pictured in this catalog. 


To make it even more valuable, our Sales Contest 
Service Department has summarized the most success- 
ful contest methods used by many of the concerns we 
are serving, and which now select their prizes from 
our large stocks. 


Through a plan which we have developed, you can 
offer hundreds of prizes without any investment in 
stock. Salesmen can choose the prizes which they or 
their families particularly desire. Salesmen work harder 
to win such prizes. We make shipments to winners, 
on your order, and invoice you only after prizes have 
been earned and shipped. Our catalog is printed ready 
for your imprint. Send for your copy. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
WHOLESALE 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers » Converters » Importers 


Memo—Please write the Sales Con- 
test Department, MaArsHALL Fietp 
&? Company, Wholesale, 219 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, for Prize 
Catalog and Booklet of Prize Contest 
Plans used by other companies. Re- 
mind me to outline our plan to them. 


Hand this MEMO 
to your Secretary 
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Tell Your Story to 
These 133,000 


Leaders! 


q In nearly 3,000 busy communities there 
are Rotary Clubs whose membership 
rosters represent executive heads and 
leaders—133,000 of them. These leaders 
cover every line of legitimate and ethical 
human endeavor. 


@ Try to visualize a market place of 133,- 
000 men representing above the average 
earning capacity—men who are constantly 
in the market for every requirement of 
business, domestic and social life! This 
means office, store, factory, home, travel 
and recreational pursuits. 


@ The influence of these men on the civic, 
social and business life of their communi- 
ties is something to conjure with. 


@ You can tell them and their families 
the story of your products through the 
advertising pages of their magazine— 
THE ROTARIAN—The Magazine of Serv- 
ice—and be assured of their respectful 
attention and interest. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Chicago Evening Post Bldg., 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 
7 W. 16th St., New York 
Pickering Building, Cincinnati 


N2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING “MACHINE CO. 


149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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How Cadillac Sells $480,000 
Worth of Direct Mail 


(Continued from page 351) 


less, however, unless we can get it in- 
to the hands of Cadillac and LaSalle 
prospects and in order to do that we 
first sell it to our distributors and deal- 
ers, then induce them to use it prop- 
erly. 

By having the material printed 
under the terms of a General Motors 
printing contract, which specifies much 
lower terms than Cadillac alone could 
secure, we are able to sell the adver- 
tising service to our distributors and 
dealers at ten cents per name per mail- 
ing, including the cost of mailing. 
This price also includes imprinting 
the dealer’s name, address and tele- 
phone number on each piece. The 
campaign thus costs the dealer $1.20 a 
year for each prospect on his list. If 
he wishes to have a prospect placed on 
both the Cadillac and the LaSalle list, 
the charge is doubled. 


Have to Sell Service 


This cost amounts to something, of 
course. If a given dealer has 1,000 
prospects, the direct-advertising serv- 
ice costs him $1,200 a year. It is not 
at all compulsory, so we have to sell 
him the service. 

To do this, we prepared a pros- 
pectus in the form of a large book 
that is quite as handsome and quite as 
good printed salesmanship as the lit- 
erature which it is expected to sell. 
“Cadillac-LaSalle Direct Advertising 
and What It Means to You” is the ti- 
tle. All copy is printed in large, bold 
type, with double spacing between the 
lines. 

The dealer is first told, “What This 
Advertising Aims to Do” to help him 
sell cars. ‘‘For it is planned to help 
you—not, in any sense, to replace 
you,” part of the copy reads. “Its 
aim is not so much to make your 
work easier as it is to make your work 
more profitable to you. It will not 
sell Cadillac and LaSalle cars by mail 
—motor cars are not bought that way. 

“What it does do is to pre-sell your 
prospect. That is, it arouses his inter- 
est in the Cadillac products which you 
sell—tells him what those products 
are, precisely wherein they excel, pre- 
cisely, point by point, why they are a 
hig value for his dollar. It is the 
Cadillac-LaSalle sales story in printed 
form. It breaks down sales resistance 
ind results in a readier acceptance of 
“he salesman’s story. 

“When, therefore, you or your 
salesman call on the prospects, you talk 


to an interested man, an informed 
man. Your missionary work is largely 
done in advance for you. You can 
center your efforts upon making the 
sale. You must still work to make the 
sale. But you work with a man who 
already wants what you are selling and 
who knows why he wants it. 

“That means quicker sales—more 
sales in a given time—a bigger volume 
of profits for you.” 

The book then outlines the plan 
briefly, discusses the literature to be 
used this year, then presents both the 
plan and the literature in impressive 
manner. 

The plan is outlined in a series of 
five charts, each of which is a repro- 
duced blueprint, white type on a dark 
blue paper. That is odd. It gets at- 
tention, it produces a favorable im- 
pression, and it is remembered. 

Chart I presents the objective of 
Cadillac-LaSalle direct advertising and 
outlines the plan of gaining that ob- 
jective; Chart II outlines the ‘‘Sales 
Points to Be Used in Cadillac-LaSalle 
Direct Advertising”; Chart III lists 
the titles of mailings to Cadillac and 
LaSalle prospects for each month; 
Chart IV is a more detailed outline of 
the contents of the Cadillac direct ad- 
vertising alone, and Chart V outlines 
the contents of the LaSalle mailings in 
the same way. 


Booklets Shown in Color 


Following Chart III is a large fold- 
er page on which are reproduced, in 
their actual colors, the covers of the 
twelve booklets and folders which 
constitute the Cadillac campaign for 
the year. The LaSalle literature is 
pictured in the same way following 
Chart V. 

Something of how to keep up a 
mailing list is then told the dealer and 
he is urged to get his copy of the 
manual, ‘‘How to Make Your Direct 
Advertising Show a Profit.” 

The book concludes with a discus- 
sion of “The Crest,” the Cadillac 
magazine for owners, and its place in, 
this direct advertising scheme. This 
is a very handsome monthly magazine 
which is sent free to Cadillac owners 
and is an important part of Cadillac- 
LaSalle direct-mail advertising which 
the manufacturer contributes without 
cost to the dealers. 

In the inside back cover of this 
prospectus is a pocket in which is in- 
serted a booklet, ‘How Cadillac-La: 
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Salle Direct Advertising Helps You 
Sell,’ and the manual on, “How to 
Make Your Direct Advertising Show a 
Profit.” 

The fact that an automobile dealer 
buys a sales help from the manufactur- 
er is never positive assurance that he 
will use it. He wants to create the im- 
pression that he is a live dealer and 
is cooperating with the manufacturer 
in every way, and if a given sales help 
isn’t entirely too expensive, he may 
sometimes buy it without any intention 
of using it; or he may intend to use it, 
but never does. 

This advertising service is sufficient- 
ly expensive to give the dealers a prop- 
er appreciation of it, but it is neces- 
sary to keep in close touch with them 
at all times to get them to make the 
best possible use of it and to keep 
their mailing lists up to date. 


Booklets for Dealers 
The little booklet, ‘How Cadillac- 


_ LaSalle Direct Advertising Helps You 


Sell,” discusses a baker’s dozen rea- 
sons why it does so, while the manual 
referred to goes into minute detail 
concerning such subjects as how to 
compile a good mailing list, how to 
classify it, the kind of equipment to 
use, how to maintain the list and how 
to cooperate with the home office. 

All literature is mailed from De- 
troit, hence it is very essential that the 
mailing department be kept apprised 
of additions, removals and changes. 
Dealers send these in each week on 
forms especially prepared for the pur- 
pose, and they are notified promptly 
when the information has been acted 
upon. 

At least once a month, the direct- 
advertising department sends a letter to 
dealers and another to salesmen, re- 
viewing the contents of the piece of 
literature being mailed to prospects 
that month and suggesting the best 
ways of following it up. 

Dealers now compile their own 
prospect-mailing lists, adding to and 
taking from a list bought and furnished 
a couple of years ago by the factory. 

There are at present approximately 
170,000 names on the Cadillac list 
and about 230,000 on the LaSalle list: 
a total of approximately 400,000 
names. At $1.20 per name per year, 
that means an investment of $480,000 
a year in direct-mail advertising. We 
believe this is one of the best possible 
investments Cadillac-LaSalle dealers 
can make. 

“The Crest” goes to all owners of 
Cadillac models 314 and 341 and to 
ull LaSalle owners; about 110,000 in 
ul; bearing the dealer’s imprint. 

_In addition, we send copies of all 
direct-mail to dealers’ salesmen and 
supply a quantity of each of the pros- 
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Industrial Purchases Survey 
Starts in Cleveland 
on Monday 


In an effort to ascertain the possibility 
of obtaining data on inter-industry dis- 
tribution, as part of the National Cen- 
sus of Distribution which has been 
recommended by Congress for 1930, 
the Department of Commerce will be- 
gin a census of industrial purchases in 
Cleveland on Monday. 

In his announcement of the project, 
Gorton James, chief of the division of 
domestic commerce, stated that Cleve- 
land was selected because of the diver- 
sity of its industries. Mr. James called 
attention to the fact that surveys al- 
ready have been completed in eleven 
cities on wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion. 

Estimating the annual wastes in the 
distribution of consumers’ goods at 
$8,000,000,000, the department is now 
engaged in gathering the basic material 
necessary for analyzing distribution 
problems and eliminating wastes, he 
declared. 

“Today the average American manufac- 
turer is operating withalmost maximum 
efficiency froma production standpoint,” 
said Mr. James, ‘“‘because he has the 
Mecessary statistical services to guide 
him. In the field of distribution, how- 
ever, there is a woeful lack of essen- 
tial information. We know that 
more than half of the consumer’s dol- 
lar is spent for distribution costs, and 
we know that this sum is far too high. 
But we do not know just how to attack 
the problems because no one has the 
necessary facts. The prime purpose of 
the distribution census is to provide 
much of this information by shedding 
statistical light on the processes. 
‘Representatives of industrial organiza- 
tions of the nation, realizing the value 
of the data obtained through the sam- 
ple census of wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution made in eleven cities last 
year, prevailed upon the department to 
make a similar survey showing the dis- 
tribution of industrial goods. Because 
of the great diversification of industry 
in Cleveland, and the complete coop- 
eration offered by the manufacturers 
and the Chamber of Commerce, in 
their invitation to the Department of 
Commerce, that city was selected for 
this trial census. It will determine the 
type and value of information that may 
be secured.” 
Thomas P. Bellwin has been appoint- 
ed national advertising manager of 
the Seattle Times, succeeding Arthur 
G. Bixby. 
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Elmira’s 
big program 
is under way 


LMIRA has adopted a vast ex- 

pansion program championed 
by the Star-Gazette- Advertiser. 
A new million dollar hotel, ele- 
vation of railroad tracks, devel- 
opment of roads for this gateway 
to the Finger Lakes region, and 
increased industrial activity are 
its major features. Elmira is a 
rapidly growing market and this 
newspaper is, as ever, closely iden- 
tified with the city’s progress. 


ELMIRA 
STAR-GAZETTE- 


ADVERTISER 
Elmira, N. Y. 


one of the 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 7 7 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
’ * Utica Observer-Dispatch 7 7 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 7 7 
Elmira Sunday Telegram ” ” Ithaca 
Journal-News ” ’ Newburgh-Bea- 
con News ” ” Olean Herald 7 7 
Ogdensburg Republican-Journal 
’ * Hartford, Conn., Times 7 
Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News. 


J.P.McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


John J. McConnell, Western Manager 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 
Send for FREE catalog giving counts 
and prices on thousands of classified 
namesof your best prospective custom- 
ers--National, State an al--Individ- 
uals, Professions, Business Concerns. 


eS 
i r 4 99% Fears Foeshs 
ROSs-Gouta Co.fRea St Louis 


THE TAXI WEEKLY 


COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individ- 
ual fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4.000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U. S. Issued Mondays. 
Published in Its Own Printing Plant 
at 54 West 74th Street—New York City 


PHOTOSTAT 
SERVICE 


RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 


FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 


Commerce Pheto-Print Corporation 
42 BROADWAY 80 MAIDEN LAWE 
Hanover 8993 Jena 3697 


1928 Proves Greatest Year in 
Volume of U. S. Exports 


(Continued from page 3060) 


merely our largest supplier but our 
best customer as well. Our Canadian 
neighbors are buying from us the 
astonishing total of $91.40 per capita 
per year, on the basis of the first six 
months of the present year. This is 
the largest per capita buying account 
of any important nation from a single 
supplier. A substantial item in 
Canada’s export to us is that of serv- 
ice, our automobile tourists spending 
something like $200,000,000 a year 
in Canada. 

The total tonnage of imports and 
exports combined shipped to and from 
the United States in 1927 amounted 
to 99,118,000 tons, composed of ap- 
proximately 57,000 000 tons of ex- 
ports and 42,000,000 tons of imports. 
This shows a substantial improvement 
over 1925, the last normal year, when 
the total tonnage of trade amounted to 
92,800,000 tons, composed of 49,- 
700,000 tons of exports and 43,100,- 
000 tons of imports. 


Greatest Rivals Buy Most 


More than one-half of all our ex- 
ports, or about 54.5 per cent, during 
the calendar year 1927 were bought 
by the purchasers of Canada, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Japan and 
France, which are generally classed as 
our five principal competitors. Dur- 
ing the same period these nations also 
supplied us with 38.4 per cent of our 
imports. Between 1921 and 1925 
these nations supplied us with an 
average of 39.5 per cent of our im- 
ports and purchased 55.7 per cent of 
our exports, and during the years be- 
tween 1910 and 1914 they supplied 
46.5 per cent of our imports and 
purchased 63.2 per cent of our ex- 
ports. Thus, although our trade has 
expanded more widely afield during 
recent years, its growth is still vitally 
concerned in our dealings with our 
greatest trade rivals, and it is thus 
vital to retain friendly cooperative re- 
lations with them. 

Our imports for the fiscal year just 
past were $627,000,000 less than our 
exports, or $4,146,000,000. They 
show a reduction of about $319,000,- 
000 from the preceding fiscal year, 
chiefly owing to price recessions on 
important raw products such as rub- 
ber, tin and silk. The reduction on 
water-borne tonnage of our imports 
from the preceding year is less than 
2 per cent. 

Imports of all classes of manufac- 


tures amounted to 49.6 per cent of 
our imports for the fiscal year, as op- 
posed to the proportion of 52.8 per 
cent, the average for the four years 
prior to the war. 

There have been a few increases 
recently in our imports of manufac- 
tured goods. The principal advances 
have been in paper manufactures, 
largely newsprint, of which we im- 
ported about $136,000,000 worth in 
the fiscal year, almost doubling the 
amount of six years ago, and wool 
manufactures, of which we imported 
$82,000,000, 10 per cent more than 
the previous year and also about dou- 
ble the value of the imports six years 
ago. A decided increase is shown 
also in burlaps, whose imports last 
year amounted to $76,000,000, and are 
now more than $35,000,000 greater 
than six years ago. Our imported 
cotton manufactures have dropped off 
from about $88,000,000 six years ago 
to $68,000,000 in the past fiscal year 
and our imported silk manufactures 
have remained about stationary during 
this period at $45,000,000. 

Our imports of manufactured goods 
have increased by $680,000,000 dur- 
ing the past six years, while the in- 
Crease in our exports of manufactures 
is almost 50 per cent greater than that 
amount or $985,000,000. 

Indications now point to an even 
greater export trade in 1929. 


Pennsylvania to Use 
Big Copper Tonnage 


Fifty-five million pounds of copper 
will be required for the electrification 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad of 325 
miles of line and 1,300 miles of track, 
recently announced by W. W. Atter- 
bury, president of the road, according 
to a survey completed this week by 
the Copper and Brass Research Asso- 
ciation. 

More than half of the copper which 
will be used for the electrification will 
go into overhead wiring, or catenary 
construction, which will require ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 pounds. The 
365 new electric locomotives called 
for in the program will consume 
approximately 14,000,000 pounds of 
copper. About 6,000,000 pounds will 
go into transformers and substations 
and an additional 5,000,000 pounds 
into the 218 multiple unit trains to be 
operated on the electrified line. 
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“Good Copy 1s What the 
Client Will Okay” 


Announcing a New Series by ROY W. JOHNSON 


This series begins in the November 17 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT magazine; titles of the first three 
articles are: “Is Advertising a Squirrel Cage of 
Formula”; “Pot Shots at Advertising’s 
Sacred Cows’; and ““Are You 
Trying to Sell Goods 
in Liliput?” 


copy is often never written—or is buried in the 

files unused-——because it does not conform to cer- 

tain arbitrary standards? Can you blame the writes 
for sticking to stereotyped formulas, with knowledge of the 
barbed-wire entanglements of beliefs and prejudices that 
his copy must surmount? The ‘“‘sure-fire stuff’ may be 
trite and stale to the mind of the reader, but it goes over 
big with the advertiser. 

“In the delivery of his essential message, the writer of 
advertising is often as cribbed and circumscribed as any 
son of mythology who must needs propitiate all the idols 
in his pantheon before he sets out upon a journey,’ says 
Roy W. Johnson in the first of a series of articles be- 
ginning November 17. There is no lack of ability to 
produce copy with the wings of imagination and the 
vitality of a fresh viewpoint; nor is there lack of re- 
sources, for the advertiser may draw from all the re- 
sources that any writer of English ever had. What pre- 
vents is the system of taboos—embalmed in text-books and 
widely accepted as fundamentals—which keeps the cre- 
ative imagination confined to the squirrel-cage of formula. 

In the spirit of light-hearted skepticism, Mr. Johnson 
asks whether these widely reverenced taboos have any 
validity in the world of practical reality. Is there really 
any truth in them? Are they genuine “fundamentals” 
with the force of rational principles, or mere assumptions 
which owe their prestige to the fact that they are seldom 
of never questioned? 

“It seems a shocking thing to say that advertisers are 


Conic Perhaps. But isn’t it true that the best 
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living largely in a world of make-believe, and are ad- 
dressing a public which does not exist. But there is war- 
rant for both assertions in the code of restrictions and lim- 
itations with which the development of advertising ex- 
pression has been surrounded. Set advertising free from 
these artificial and arbitrary restraints, and there is no 
limit to what it may accomplish in the way of fruitful re- 
sults. Keep it in a strait-jacket, and it must ultimately 
fall of its own weight.” 

Every advertising man, and especially every advertiser, 
will want to read—and ponder—these articles. There 
will doubtless be some violent disagreement here and 
there, for they seriously question the validity of some of 
advertising’s most cherished beliefs. But they deal with 
a subject that is of the broadest possible interest, since 
advertising as an institution must stand or fall upon its 
ability to hold the interest and the confidence of the pub- 
lic through the medium of copy alone. And the fact 
that a belief has long been cherished is no warrant that 
it is a fulguration of absolute truth. 

Mr. Johnson is fairly well known in the field as a 
thoughtful and careful writer on advertising. For some 
years he served as Eastern editor of SALES MANAGEMENT 
under Dartnell management, and for a still longer period 
he was a member of the editorial staff of Printers’ Ink. He 
has had practical experience in agency work, and as an 
advertising manager. This series is the result of more 
than twenty years of contact with advertising problems, 
and we believe that it merits serious discussion and 
thoughtful consideration. 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 
& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


= 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


+ 


A record of the Proceedings of the Mer- 
chandising Conference, held under our 
auspices at Boston, in August, will shortly 
be available to loan to company officials. A 
request will place your name on the list to 
receive a copy, to be returned to us in ten 
days. 
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Delco Light 
Devoe Paint 
Dodge Brothers 
Dunlop Tires 


as shown by 
their adver- 
tising in 
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Where Are We Going in 
Advertising Copy? 


(Continued from page 362) 


“The copy writer belongs to the 
company of the artists; he is an 
artist, concerned with conveying both 
aesthetic and intellectual material.” 
Armed with the findings of research, 
and with a knowledge of ‘‘the range 
and character of human feeling and 
aspiration,” his work is to give ‘‘an 
imaginative illusion of truth and real- 
ity’ more powerful than his substance 
or his facts. On his ability to do 
this depends, in considerable part, the 
moving power of advertising. 


If We Had a Formula 


There can be no formula for this. 
But suppose for a minute, for the 
sake of amusement, that we actually 
had a formula right here this after- 
noon all neatly written down like a 
recipe. Let us give it an advertising 
name and call it ‘The Golden Key 
to Successful Copy.’’ We would all 
go home and turn loose upon the 
public a flood of copy so universally 
irresistible that everyone would buy all 
our products—including those which 
are competitive—with such complete 
abandon and perfect impartiality that 
the entire citizenry would be broke in 
three weeks, and we would all be won- 
dering why our copy had _ stopped 
pulling. Then advertising would have 
an economic problem on its hands in- 
stead of one of craftsmanship. 

The minute our recipe for outstand- 
ing copy was applied the copy would 
no longer be outstanding and we'd 
have to throw away the recipe. 

Individuality being the essence of 
advertising, no copy style can be used 
for too many products and remain 
fully effective. Nor, in these days, 
can an advertising style be retained 
effectively by even one product, as 
long as it could in earlier days. The 
public is keyed to change. If you and 
I don’t give it something new, the 
other fellow will. 

In this art, whose essence is indi- 
viduality, teaching craftsmanship by 
precept is all too likely to lead to mis- 
application and to imitation. So many 
advertising men are carried away by 
a method that is catchy or a form 
that is striking that they forget that 
form and function, style and substance 
must pull together. 

Some of the most effective magazine 
advertising ever used has been made 
up in the form of editorial pages— 
so has some of the worst. Those who 
prepared the latter thought that once 


they adopted the form they had solved 
the problem of reader interest. 

Another classic example is in con- 
nection with the work of the cartoon- 
ist Briggs. Hundreds of people have 
had the idea, “Let’s use Briggs.” 
Many of them have done it—yet only 
one campaign has stood out among all 
those—because that one had an idea 
which actually fitted both the product 
and Briggs’ style of: humor. 

All this reminds me of an experi- 
ence I had some years ago in trying 
to get good copy from a man who did 
not have it in his system. He was 
preparing some ‘advertisements that 
were intended to be very high-hat, 
because they were to appear in Mr. 
Nast’s magazines. I tried in every 
way I knew how to suggest and pic- 
ture to his mind the kind of copy 
which was wanted, but he failed as 
miserably on his third attempt as on 
his first. Finally, at the end of my 
string, I told him to go back and try 
once more, to disregard all my sug- 
gestions and to do the thing any way 
on earth he wanted, but to get some 
class in it somehow. 

Half an hour later he came back 
with a headline which read, ‘The 
Classy Dinnerware for Classy People.” 

I am not going to attempt to touch 
today on such things as long or short 
copy, modern or traditional art, ornate 
type or plain type, or any of the tech- 
nical questions which must be an- 
swered individually for each individual 
case. 


Must Be Flexible 


Advertising has so much work to 
do in America, it has to carry so many 
messages to so many kinds of people 
that the future is going to require all 
the flexibility and variety of style that 
we have. It will serve no good pur- 
pose for us to get all worked up over 
any one style. 

Since the best advertising is that 
most closely in tune with the interests, 
the desires, the emotions and the 
thoughts of the people it addresses, I 
am a believer in the preparation, 
wherever possible, of special copy for 
special groups. To some extent this 
has been done for a long time, but | 
do not believe the most has yet been 
made of it. The need of special copy, 
close-fitting to the type of reader, is 
greater today, with magazines reaching 
farther down into the mass, and with 
the development of excellent publica- 
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tions dealing with the hobbies and 
other special personal interests of peo- 
ple. 

But to endorse this procedure is also 
a dangerous generalization. Some 
products are so much the same in 
their relationship to all groups that the 
setting up of special styles would be 
merely a gesture of thoroughness and 
would have little real value. Even in 
the case of a product seeming to de- 
mand many-sided educational copy, 
occasionally a single idea of such uni- 
versal appeal can be found that 
specialization, even in style of ap- 
proach, becomes a mistake. 

Every day in advertising there are 
new complexities to compel those of 
us who create copy to burn the mid- 
night oil. And the first requisite in 
the solution of them is a zeal for good 
copy—not just a wish or a desire— 
but a zeal which is fortified with the 
conviction that we can never get the 
most out of advertising until we 
have it. 


Zeal for Winning Copy 


I am not Scotch, but the thought 
that has always spurred my zeal the 
most is the knowledge that a copy idea 
which is better than the competitor’s 
is a chance to buy leadership for my 
product for nothing. The space costs 
both of us the same. 

To be surest of success, this zeal 
for winning copy must be shared by 
everyone who enters into the planning 
and making of the advertising—this 
means the writer, the art man, the 
copy chief, the research department, 
the account executive, the head of the 
agency, the advertising and sales man- 
agers of the product, and the head 
of their company. When you have 
this kind of lineup it is difficult to 
fail. Of course, there is not often 
such complete support. 

Zeal for creative thought needs ap- 
preciation and needs company to be 
maintained. Even the zealous will be- 
come cynical and indifferent if such 
is the example around them. All of 
which returns somewhat to the 
thought expressed in the beginning, 
and with which I should like to close 

-that copy goes where the combined 
will and knowledge of all those con- 
cerned in advertising send it. So let 
not send it around the mulberry 

bush by looking for substitutes for 
thought—or for hard work, 

Prank N. Doubleda ay, chairman of the 
board of Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, announced this week that Per- 
scvality, a magazine he has published 
for the past year, will be discontinued 
at-et the November number. 

Ti:e subscription list will be taken over 
by World’s Work. 


ocoee- A Different 
Holiday Gift for Your 
Important Accounts 


ERE it is, the FIL-UR-LITER—a 
handsome desk or information counter 
ornament—and useful. 

Nearly every executive today uses a pocket 
lighter—most visitors carry them. Keeping 
lighters filled with fluid is the thing—and 
FIL-UR-LITER does it quickly and con- 
veniently. 

For holiday remembrances to your custom- 
ers and friends, FIL-UR-LITER can’t be 
surpassed. Any man will be proud to own 
one. It is new, unique and fills a real need. 
It is finished in beautiful lacquer or polished 
brass. The ideal remembrance—Costs No 
More THAN A Goop Pocket LIGHTER. 


Consider FIL-UR-LITER now. Write or 
wire for complete description and attrac- 
tive quantity prices. 


The Dayton Pump & Mfg. 
Company 
535 Webster St. Dayton, Ohio 


- ™ A Filling 
FIL UR LITER for ieataas Tinian 


Patent 
Applied For 


17,776 


represents the net paid circulation of 


Tre Paterson Bress-Guardian 


on its Publisher’s Statement to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations for June 30, 1928. 


This circulation was maintained without 
any premiums, canvassers, club raisers or 
clubbing offers. 


Send for your copy of the above report. 


The Paterson Press-Guardian 


Nat. Reps. G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 


New York - Chicago - Boston 
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Six Months Record 


For the first six months of 1928 The Herald 
shows a gain over the second paper of 761,743 
lines, and 


1,404,265 lines over the second newspaper. 
Rather convincing figures indicating the clear cut 
advertising supremacy of The Herald in the Cen- 
tral New York territory. 


This condition is nothing new, however, as The 
Herald has been the supreme leader in Syracuse 
for over twenty years. 


THE SYRACUSE HERALD 


JOHN C. BLACKMORE, Advertising Manager 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


National Representatives 


280 Madison Avenue Peoples Gas Bldg. General Motors Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
New York City Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Calit. 


Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 
NLANAGEMENT. 


In every issue there are articles which profitably 
could be sent to business associates, customers, or 
friends of some of our readers. We shall be pleased 
to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


= 
—— THE BUSY LIFE—— 
YONKERS of WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


Focused in Wyoming Valley’s greatest 
(NEW YORK) home newspaper. Established in the third 


ie gpa center of the second most popu- 

ERALD ated state in the United States. 
wenitien WILKES-BARRE 

TIMES - LEADER 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 


largest circulation between New York and Covers a ten-mile radius of greatest 

Albany. —_ in the err region. Ideal 

, or try-out work, as well as maintenance 
Population.......... 110,000 campaigns. 


Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 


—Representatives— TIMES 4 SLE AD ER 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Inc. Published each weekday afternoon at 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 44-48 West Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
° ° STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 


phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


A. N. A. Trading Area 
Bureau to Operate for 
All Advertisers 


Formal announcement of plans for 
a Trading Area Research Bureau to 
be operated by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, mentioned in the 
report of the association’s convention 
in SALES MANAGEMENT AND ADVER- 
TISERS’ WEEKLY last Saturday, was 
made by Arthur H. Ogle, managing 
director, this week. 

“The plan, which is still in its early 
stages,” Mr. Ogle said, ‘“‘was a devel- 
opment of a conference held in Chi- 
cago during the annual convention of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations by 
representatives of the Association of 
National Advertisers, a number of 
newspaper publishers, and T. O. 
Grisell of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. 

“S. E. Conybeare of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, chairman of the A. 
N. A. newspaper committee, stated in 
his report to the convention that it 
would be the job of the proposed bu- 
reau to furnish all advertisers with 
break-down facts and figures regard- 
ing not only newspaper but also maga- 
zine and farm paper circulations by 
counties or groups of counties which 
might be assembled into marketing 
areas. This information applied to 
any particular advertiser’s product, 
Mr. Conybeare said, will enable him 
to budget his advertising appropria- 
tions, whether newspapers, magazines, 
or farm papers, against individual 
marketing areas, the great advantage 
of such a plan being that it would 
enable an advertiser to ascertain in 
what marketing area he is making a 
profit, and so conduct his advertising 
Operations accordingly. 

“While the plan will be underwrit- 
ten by newspaper publishers, and the 
work of the bureau itself supervised 
by the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, the bureau’s services will be 
made available to all advertisers, 
whether members of the A. N. A. or 
not. It will be the policy of the bu- 
reau to charge for special services 
rendered to individual advertisers, 
thereby eventually rendering the bu- 
reau self-supporting.” 

The formation of the largest company 
manufacturing women’s rayon and 
cotton knit underwear in the United 
States has just been brought about 
through the merger of the Campe Cor- 
poration, Century Beverly Corporation 
and Ballard Knitting Company. The 
new company is to be known as the 
Campe Corporation of Delaware, and 
will have an annual capacity of 30,- 
000,000 garments. E. N. Campe wii! 
be president of the new corporation. 
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TIPS 


These most-valuable-booklets-of-the-week will 
be sent free to executive readers who make a sep- 
arate request for each one on their business letter 


¥ 


e 


heads. Booklets will be mailed by the companies 


which publish them. 


Address Sales Management, Inc., Reader’s Service 
Bureau, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Direct Mail 


Should Salesmen Wear Overalls? A 
booklet about letterheads and their ef- 
fect on sales. For want of a good 
letterhead the reading of a letter was 
lost; for want of a reading an inquiry 
was lost; for want of an inquiry a sale 
was lost; for want of a sale profits 
were lost; for want of profits the com- 
pany was lost. So there you are. 

How To Use Maps. There are very 
few advertising campaigns in which 
maps cannot be used to advantage. 
They have a greater attention value 
than words, are read more quickly, and 
are much more readily understood. 
This folder reproduces many maps 
which have been used for advertising 
purposes and gives capital suggestions 
for maps to fit various needs. 
American Vellum. A demonstration 
of its color and black and white 
printing qualities and its engraving 
range with a half dozen suggestion- 
reproductions of booklets in eight dif- 
ferent sizes. 


Forecasting and Planning 


Facts That Build Sales. The old atti- 
tude toward selling placed most of the 
burden on the salesman; sales manage- 
ment viewed as its chief duties (1) 
exhorting the salesman to greater ef- 
fort and (2) replacing him if he 
failed. The new sales management 
tends more to the idea that the man- 
agement should plan and the salesman 
execute. This survey report illustrates 
and analyzes efficient report forms de- 
signed to save the salesman’s time, 
and to make it easy for him to report 
definite facts that will help increase 
time spent with prospects, make calls 
more profitable and that will reveal 
additional Opportunities in his terri- 
tory, 

l-recasting and Planning. By Donald- 
son Brown, vice-president of General 


Motors Corporation. Mr. Brown be- 
lieves that-while business is subject to 
the influence of the business cycle, the 
business cycle itself results from lack 
of knowledge and from errors of judg- 
ment on the part of business manage- 
ment. He tells how this great cor- 
poration estimates their sales for the 
year ahead. 


A Study of Radio Broadcasting. The 
National Broadcasting Company had 
an outside investigating body conduct 
personal interviews with adults in 17,- 
099 families, some being radio owners 
and others not. The results of the sur- 
vey are extremely important to anyone 
who is considering the radio as a 
medium of publicity. It tells the most 
popular radio days, radio hours, kind 
of program preferred, standards of 
living of radio versus non-radio fam- 
ilies, etc. 

Industrial Tampa. As a world port 
and important railroad center, Tampa 
enjoys a strategic trade position. In 
the area most efficiently and economi- 
cally served from Tampa is a popula- 
tion of approximately 1,000,000 whose 
purchasing power is substantially above 
the average of the nation. 


The Aviation Industry. There are 
very few SALES MANAGEMENT sub- 
scribers who do not have something 
to sell to the rapidly growing aviation 
industry. This report analyzes the 
business structure, finances, sales, etc., 
of all aviation manufacturers, includ- 
ing accessory manufacturers. 


St. Louis as It Is Today. A 64-page 
illustrated booklet from which every 
sales manager will get valuable infor- 
mation—of value in handling his sales- 
men in the territory as well as in 
deciding upon marketing plans for 
next year. St. Louis is growing very 


rapidly, and many organizations find 
the cost of selling in that territory 
lower than in most markets. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.15 per M 


Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 


Direct mill purchases of paper in large 
quantity plus special intensive produc- 
tion make possible the following low 


prices: 
No. 1 20-lb. White Bond 
es scatedunacaqceadseounawe $1.18 per M 
NG ihadddktawcesnecdsecesen’ 1.18 per M 
WIG 6 cccccciccccscsescecccess 1.20 per M 
itgesadcudawcacadcasedencad 1.2 per M 
SN a eaacdesaccasentencoecevas 1.45 per M 
Di iccidcuaveiuanidiwidinisens 1.70 per M 
MN 6esccaecdedsadequcsonadecs 2.28 per M 
20-lb. Hammermill Bond 
EPP Rrert rrr er: $1.75 per M 
aa ddecaneses: cevexvasasass 1.85 per M 
Mixes cacvaceceucdesnddanneds 1.90 per M 
Na duscdecctusunccecacusquds 2.05 per M 
MN edacddsacdudaccesadeuddes 2.35 per M 
Se iiihcssnintexomecinaan 2.70 per M 
Qa dddscdddendnstccadaddcdes 3.50 per M 


Minimum Quantity 6,250 


Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, Ill. 


We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send 
you samples 


Letterheads in colors at 
correspondingly low prices 
Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


poPs ‘Then 


[t “he STANDARD 
In a class by itself 


gives the facts about National Ad- 
vertisers and Advertising Agencies 
Revised at regular intervals 


Weekly Reports 


Special information to subscribers 


National Register Pub. Co. 
R. W. FERRELL, Mgr. 

245 Fifth Ave, - - - New York 

San Francisco 


Chicago Boston 


Philadelphia 
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Account Changes 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY, 
Chicago, Colgate products, to Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Chicago and 
New York. Colgate’s ribbon dental 
cream and rapid shaving cream to be 
handled from the New York office; 
all other Colgate products from the 
Chicago office of the agency. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, New York, 
to H. K. McCann Company, there. 


CLARK BROTHERS CHEWING GUM 
CoMPANY, Pittsburgh, to the Eugene 
McGuckin Company of Philadelphia. 


UNION BED & SPRING COMPANY, 
Chicago, metal beds and _ metal 
springs, to the Clark Collard Com- 
pany, there. 


LUDLUM STEEL COMPANY, Water- 
vliet, New York, special steels, to O. 
S. Tyson & Company, Inc., there. 


ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Troy, 
Ohio, Waco planes, to the Geyer 
Company, Dayton. Aviation mag- 
azines. 


M. S. BORDEN COMPANY, Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, Fatoff reducing 
cream, to Robinson, Lightfoot & Com- 
. pany, Inc., New York. Magazines 
and newspapers. 


LEADING BRASSIERE COMPANY, FREE- 
DENBERG ABDOMINAL SUPPORT, INC., 
and A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, pub- 
lishers of children’s books, all of New 
York, to Robinson, Lightfoot & Com- 
pany, Inc., there. Magazines and 
newspapers. 

ScripPSs Motror CoMPANy, Detroit, 
marine motors, to the Fred M. Ran- 
dall Company, there. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE PUBLICITY COM- 
MITTEE, to promote calcium chloride 
for dust prevention and road mainte- 
nance, to the Fred M. Randall Com- 
pany of Detroit. 

GRAND RAPIDS METALCRAFT CorR- 
PORATION, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
instrument boards, smoking sets, van- 
ity cases and other interior hardware 
for motor cars, and Kelch ventilating 
automobile heaters, to Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit. National 
and trade paper campaign featuring 
the Kelch heater. 


BEACH SOAP COMPANY, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, industrial and house- 
hold soaps, to the Porter Corporation 
of Boston. An extensive market sur- 
vey is planned. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display | 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client's personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established seven- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ADVERTISERS’ SERVICE 


ADVERTISERS’ Rate Guide Free. 36-page Direc- 
tory showing lowest publishers’ classified and Dis- 
play rates of best producing newspapers and maga- 
zines. Other information. Our experience saves you 
money. Checking copies guaranteed. E. H Brown 
Advertising Agency, Dept. 1246, 140 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, ill. 


PUBLICITY 


IS THERE A WIDE-AWAKE AGENCY in New 
York that does not employ a publicity director 
but realizes the growing importance of obtaining 
proper publicity for its clients? Such an agency 


can engage an experienced publicist available 
November 19th. This man’s ability can be made 
to pay dividends. Salary $5,200 per annum. Part 
time propositions considered. Box 102, SALES MAN- 


AGEMENT, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty-year-old 
concern desires 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. gue C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES DISTRIBUTOR 


We have developed an entirely new and Im- 
proved principle in the extinguishers, which tre- 
quires the extending of our distribution plan. For 
years we have been the largest manufacturer in 
the world of hand portable fire extinguishers. 
With the additions to our line, we are able to 
offer a salesman or organization a permanent con- 
nection, with ever-increasing sales possibilities. Only 
a limited number of distributors are required at 
this time. Write for complete details, stating age, 
experience, and other qualifications. Fyr-Fycter Com- 
pany, 1741 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
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